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ACT I 

The SaCKB m the pretty drawing-TOom of a fiat. There 
are two doors, one open into the hall, the other ehul 
aitd tyurlained. Through a large bay vnndow, ike 
curtairu of which are not yet drawn, the towers of 
Westminster can be seen darkening in a stimnur 
nmset; a grand piano stands across one corner. 
The man-semani Payntbr. cleanshaven and dis- 
creet, is arranging two tables for Bridge. 

BuRNBY, the maid, a girt with one of those flowery 
Botttcellian faces only Tiiet with in England, comes 
in through the curtained door, which she leaves open, 
disclosing the glimpse of a while toaU, Payntkb 
looks up at her; she shakes her head, with an expres- 
sion of concern. 

Patntbr. Where's she gone? 

BuHNBT. Just walks about, I fancy. 

Patntbr. She and the Governor don't hit it! One 
of these days she'll flit — you'll see. I like her — she's 
a lady; but these throughbred 'uns— it's their skin and 
their mouths. They'll go till they drop if they like 
the job, and if they don't, it's nothing but jib — jib — 
jib. How was it down there before she married him? 

Btjrnet. Oh' Quiet, of course. 
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Patih'eb. CouDtry boniea — ] 
ter father, the old Rector, hke? 

BuRNBY. Oh! very steady old man. The mother 
dead long before I took the place. 

Paynteh. Not a penny, I supposeP 

Bttbnbt. [Skaldng her kcad\ No; and seven of them. 

Patnter. [At found of the kail door] The Gov- 

BoRNET teilhdra'iea through the curtained door. 
Geohge Dedmond enters from the kali. He if 
in evening dress, opera hat, and overcoat; his 
face is broad, comely, ghssUy shaved, but mtk 
neat Tnoustaches. His eyes, clear, small, and 
Uue-grey, have little speculation. Hia hair is 
teell brushed. 
George. [Handing Paynter hie coat and hat] Look 
here, Paynler! When I send up from the Club for my 
dres3 things, always put in a black waistcoat as well. 
pATNTEE. I asked the mistress, sir. 
George. In future — see? 

Paynter. Ves, sir. [Signing towards the ynndow] Shall 
1 leave the sunset, sir? 

But George has crossed to the curtained door; 
he opens it andsays: "Clare!" Receiving no 
answer, he goes in. Paynter awUches up the 
electric light. His face, turned towards the cur- 
tained door, is apprehensive. 
George. [Re-entering] Where's Mrs. Dedmond? 
Payntkb. I hardly know, sir. 
Grobqe. Dined in? .. 
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r Payntbh. She had a mere nothing at seven, sir. 
Georqe. Has she gont out, since? 
Payntbr. Yes, sir — that is, yes. The — ep — mis- 
tress was not dressed at all. A little matter of fresh 
air, I think, sir. 

George. What time did my mother aay they'd lie 
here for Bridge? 

Paynteb. Sir Charles and Lady Dedmond were 
coming at halt-past nine; and Captain Huntingdon, 
too — ilr. and Mrs. Fullarton might be a bit late, sir. 

GEoaaB. It's that now. Your mistress said noth- 
ing? 

Patnter. Not to me, sir. 
H Geobqe. Send Bumey. 

^h PATNTEiB. Very good, sir. [lie tcTthdraws, 

H George Hares gloomily at tlie card tables. BuR- 

NET comes in from the kail. 
George. Did your mistress aay anything before she 
went out? 
H Burnet. Y'cs, sir. 
m George. Well? 

H BuBNET. I don't tliink she meant it, sir. 
* George, I don't want to know what you don't 
think, I want the tact. 

Burnet. Yes, sir. The mistress said; "I hope it'll 
be a pleasant evening, Bumey!" 
George. Oh!— ^Thanks. 

Burnet. I've put out the mistress's things, sir. 
. Ah! 
' BuH-VEY. Thank you, sir. [She wUMra-ws. 
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George. Damn! 

Be again goes to {he curtained door, and ■passes 
through. Paytster, coming in from the hall, 
announces: "G«neral Sir Charles and Lady 
Dedmond." Sir Chabi.E8 is an upright, well' 
groomed, gre!/-moustached, red-faced man of 
gixlj/seven, vnth a keen eye for molehilla, and 
none at all for viountaijis. Lady Dedmono 
has a firm, thin face, full of capability and de~ 
cision, not vnlhout kindHness; and faintly 
weathered, as if she had faced many situations 
in many parts of the world. She is fifty-five. 
Paynter withdraws. 
Sib Charles. Hullo! Where are they? H'ln! 

As he speaks, Geokgk re-enters. 
Ladt Dedmond. [Kissing her son] Well, George. 
Where's Clare? 

George. Afraid she's late. 
Lady Dedmond. Arc we early? 
Georqe. As a matter of fact, she's not in. 
Lady Dedmond. Oh? 

Sir CtiARija. H'm! Not— not had a rumpus? 
George. Not particularly. [With the first real sign ef 
feeling] What I can't stand is being made a fool of 
before other people. Ordinary friction one can put up 

with- But that 

Sir Chablbs. Gone out oq purpose? WhatI 

Lady Dedmond. What waa the trouble? 

Geobgs. I told her this morning you were coming la 
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I to Bridge. Appears she'd asked that fellow Malisc, 
for music. 
Lady Dedmond. Without letting you know? 
George. I believe ahe did tell me. 

Ladt Dedmond. But aiirely 

Georbb. I don't want to discuss it> There's never 
anything in particular. We're all anyhow, as you 

Lady Dedmond. I see, [She lonhi shrewdly at her ion] 
My dear, I should be ratber careful about him, I think. 

Sir Charles. Who's that? 

Lady Dedmond. That Mr. Maliae. 

Sir Cuarleb. Oh! That chap! 

Geohoe. Clare isn't that sort. 

Lady Dedmond. I know. But she catches up no- 
\ tioos very easily. I think it's a great pity you evei 
»nie across him. 

Sib CttAKiEa. Where did you pick him up? 

George. Italy — this Spring— some place or other 
(fhere they couldn't speak English. 

Sib Chablbs. Um! Thai's the worst of travellin'. 

Lady Dedmond. I think you ought to have dropped 
him. These literary people — [QuicUy] From ex- 
changing ideas to something else, isn't very far, 
George. 

Sm Charles. We'll make him play Bridge. Do 
liim good, if he's that sort of fellow. 

Lady Dedmond. Is anyone else coming? 

George. Reggie Huntingdon, and the FuHartons. 

Lady Dedmond. [Softly] You know, my dear boy, 
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I've been meaning to speak to you for a long time. 
It is such a pity you and Ciare — Wha,t is it? 

Geoboe. God knows! I try, and I believe she doea. 

Sir CHARi.Ea. It's distressin' for us, you know, my 
dear fellow — distressin'. 

Lady Dedmond. I know it's been going on for a long 

CrEORGK. Oh! leave it alone, mother, 

l.Asr Dedmond. But, George, I'm afraid this man 
ha^ brought it to a point — put ideas into her head. 

Geoboe. You can't dislike him more than I do. 
Hut there's nothing one can object to. 

Lady Dedmonh. Could Reggie Huntingdon do any- 
thing, now he's home? Brothers sometimes 

Geoboe. I can't bear my affairs being messed about 
with. 

Lady Dedmond. Well! it would be better for you 
and Clare to be supposed to be out togetier, than 
for her to be out alone. Go quietly into the dining- 
room and wait Eor her. 

Sir Charles. Good! Leave your mother to make 
up aomelhing. She'll do it! 

{A bell aounds. 

Lady Dedmond. That may be he. Quick! 

George goes oitl into the hall, leaving the door 
openinkia haste. Lady Dedmond, /o/ioicinj, 
colfc "Paynter!" Paynteh enters. 

Lady Dedmond. Don't say anything about youi 
master and mistress being out. I'll explain. 

Fati4TER. The master, my lady? 
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Lady Dedmond. Yes, I know. But you needn't 
I Bay so. Do you understand? 

Patnter. [In polite dvdgeon] Just so, my lady. 

[lie goes oul. 
Sir Cbasles. By Jove! That fellow smells a rat! 
Last Deduond. Be careful, Charles! 
Sir Charles. I should think so. 
Lady Deduond. I shall simply say they're dining 
\ out, and that we're not to wait BridgL> for them. 

Sir Charles. [Ligteniny] He's having a palaver 
I with that man of George's. 

Payntbh, reappearing, announces: "Captain 
HuutingdoD." Sir Charles and Lady DEa- 
MOND lum (o him imlh rdirf. 
Lady Dedmond. Ah! It's you, Reginald! 
IlDNTiNGaoN. [-1 tall, fair soldier, of Ikirtj/] How 
I d'you do? How are you, sir? What's the matter 
I with their man? 

Sir Charles. Wliat! 

HoNTiXGDON. I waa going into the dining-room to 
get rid of my cigar; and he said; "Not in there, sir. 
The master's there, but my in-struetions are to the 
I effect that lie's not." 

SiH Charles. I knew that fellow 

Ladv Dedmond. The tact is, Reginald, Clare's out, 
[ and George is wailing foi her. It's so important 

people shouldn't 

Huntingdon. Itather! 

They draw together, (W people do, dUcutnng the 
miifortvnea of memiiera of thnr families. 
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Ladt Dedmond. It'a gcttiog serious, Reginald. I 
don't know what's lo become of them. You don't 
think the Rector— you don't think your father would 
speak to Clare? 

Huntingdon. Afraid the Governor's hardly well 
enough. He takes anything of that sort to heart so 
— eapecially Clare. 

SiK Chahles. Can't you put in a word yourself? 

Huntingdon. Don't know where the mischief lies. 

Snt Chahles. I'm sure George doesn't gallop her on 
the road. Vtry steadj'-goin' fellow, old George. 

Huntingdon. Oh, yea; George is all right, sir. 

Ladt Dedmond. They ought to have had children. 

Huntingdon. Espect they're pretty glad now they 
haven't. I really don't know what to say, ma'am. 

Sib Ciiarles. Saving your presence, you know, 
Reginald, I've often noticed parsons' daughters grow 
up queer. Get too much morality and rice puddin'. 

LADr Dedmond. [WUh a dear look] Charles! 

Snt CH-utma. What was she like when you were 
kids? 

Huntingdon. Oh, all right. Could be rather a 
little devil, of course, when her monkey was up. 

Sib Charles. I'm Fond at her. Nothing she wants 
that she hasn't got, is there? 

Huntingdon. Never heard her say so. 

Sir Chables, [Dindy] I don't know whether old 
George is a bit too matter of fact for her. H'mP 

[A short aUence, 
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Lady Dedmokd. There's a Mr. Malise coming here 
I to-night. I forget if you know Lim. 

Hdntingdon. Yes. Rather a thorough-bred mon- 
, grel. 

I^DT Dedmond. He's literary, [With keaUation] You 
— you don't think he — puts — er — ideas into her head? 

HcNTiNODON. I aaked Greyman, the novelist, about 
bim; seems he's a bit of an Ishmaelitc, even among 

those fellows. Can't see Clare 

Ladt Dedhond. No. Only, the great thing is that 
she shouldn't be encouraged. Listen!— It is her — 
coming in. I can hear their voices. Gone to her 
room. What a blessing that man isn't here yctl 
[The door bell rings] Tt! There he is, I expect. 
Sir Charles. What are we goin' to say? 
HuNTiNGnoN. Say they're dining out, and we're not 
to wall Bridge for them. 
Sir Chakles. Good ! 

TIte door is ojiened, and pArNTER announces 
"Mr. Kenneth Malise." Mauss enters. He 
is a tall man, about thiHy-Jtve, wUk a strongly- 
marked, dark, irregular, iranie face, and eyes 
which seem to have needles in their pupils. His 
Uiick hair is rather untidy, and his dress dolkes 
not loo new. 
Ladt Dedmoms. How do you do? My son and 
daughter-in-law are so very sorry. They'U be here 
directly. 

[Mause boios with a queer, curly amUe. 
Sir Charles [Shaking hands] How d'yon do, sir? 
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ACT I 



Hdntinqi>on. We've met, I think. 

He fftpfl* Malise that pecvliaT smiling stare, 
which teems to vum the person bowed to of the 
sort of person lie is. Maube'b eyes sparkle. 

Lady Dedmond. Clare will be so grieved. One of 
those in vita lions 

Malise. On the spur of the moment. 

Sin Charles. You play Bridge, sir? 

Malise. Afraid not! 

Sir Charles. Don't mean that? Then we shall 
have to wait for 'em. 

Lady Dedmosd. I forget, Mr. Maliae — you write, 
don't you? 

ILujsE. Such is my weaknesa. 

Ladt Deduond. Delightful profesaion. 

SiH Chables. Doean't tie you! What! 

Mauhe. Only by the head. 

Sir Charles. I'm alwaya thinkin' of writin' my ex- 



[There is the sound of a door banged. 

5m Chableb. [HaslSy] You amoke, Mr. Maliae? 

Malise. Too much. 

Sir Charles. Ah! Must smoke when you think a 
lot. 

Malise. Or think when you smoke a lot. 

Sm Charles. [Genialty] Don't know that I find 
that. 

Lady Dedmond. [With her clear look at kim] Charles! 
The door is opened. Clare Deduond in a 
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II 



cream-cr^iired evening frock comet in from the 
hall, followed by Gbohgb. She it rather pate, 
of middle Juighi, wUk a beautiful figure, wavy 
brown hair, fuU, smiling lips, and large grey 
mesmeric eyes, one of those vtomen all vibration, 
iced over with a trained stoicism of voice and 



Lady Dedmomd. Well, my dear! 

Sir Charles. Ah! George. Good dinner? 

Georoe. [Giving hit hand to Malise] How are you? 
Clare! Mr. Malise! 

CiiARE. [SmUing — in a clear voice with the faintest 
potf^ile litp] Yea, we met on the door-maL [Favte. 

Sib ChabiiEb. Deuce you did! [An awkward jiauts. 

Ladt Dedmond. [Acidly] Mr. Malise doeac't play 
Bridge, it appears. Afraid we shall be rather in the 
way of music. 

Sib CHABi-Ba. What! Aren't we goin' to get a game? 
IPaynteb has entered vriih a tray. 

Gkoroe. Paynter! Take that table into the dining- 



Patntbh. [Putting down the tray on a table behind 
the dom] Yes, sir. 

Malise. Let me give you a hand. 

Patnter and Malise carry one of ike Bridge 
tables out, George jnaking a half-hearted at- 
tempt to relieve Maube. 
Sir Charles. Very fine sunset! 

Quite softly Clabb begins to laugh. All look 
at her first vnth turprine, then with offence. 
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llum almost wiih fiorror. Georqe is about to 
go up to her, but Huntingdon heads him, off. 
Huntingdon. Bring the tray along, old man. 

Geoegb takes up the tray, stops to look at 

Clare, th^n allows HuNnNODON to shepherd 

him out. 

Ladt Dbdmond. [JViihout looking at Ciuuie] Well, if 

we're going to play, Charlea? \She jerks his sleeve. 

Sir Charles. WhatP [He marches out. 

Ladt Dedmond. {Meeting Mause in the doorway] 

Now you will be able to have your music. 

[She follows the Generaii out. 
[Ci-AHB ttands perfectly stiU, wiih her eyes closed. 
Mause. Delicious! 

CiuUtB. \In her level, dipped eoice] Perfectly beastly 
of mc! I'm so sorry. I simply can't help running 
amok tfl-night. 
Malibk, Never apologize for bemg fey. It's much 

Clabe. On the door-mat! And they'd whitewashed 

me so beautifully! PoordearsI I wonder if I ought — ^ 

[She looks towards the door. 

Malise. Don't spoil it! 

Clabe. I'd been walking up and down the Km- 
bankment for about three hours. One does get dea- 
perate sometimes. 

Maijbe. Thank God for that! 

CiiAKE. Only makea it worse afterwards. It seems 
so frightful to them, too. 

Malise. [SqfUy and suddenly, but with a difficulty 
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in finding tke ry/ht worrfol Bleaaed be tbe reapectable! 
May they dream of — me! And blessed be all men of 
the world! May they perish of a. surfeit of — good 
form! 

CiiABE. I like that. Oh, won't there be a row! 
[With a faint movement of her tktnildeTa] And the usual 
reconciliation. 

Malibe. Mrs. Dedmond, there's a whole world out- 
side yours. Why don't you spread your winga? 

CiAKE. My dear father's a saint, and he's getting 
old and frail; and I've got a sister engaged; and three 
little sisters to wliom I'm supposed to set a good ex- 
ample. Then, I've no money, and I can't do anything 
for a living, except serve in a shop. I shouldn't be 
free, cither; so what's the good? Besides, 1 oughtn't 
to have married if I wasn't going to be happy. You 
see, I'm not a bit misunderstood or ill-treated. It's 
only 

Malisb. Prison. Break out! 

Clare. [Turning to the window] Did you see the 
sunset? That white cloud trying to fly up? 

\She holds up her bare amw, with a motion oJftigH. 

MIalise. [Admiring Aw] Ah-h-h! [Then, as she drops 
her amw atiddenly] Flay me something. 

CliABE. [Going to the piano] I'm awfully grateful to 
you. J'oK don't make me feci just an attractive fe- 
male. I wanted somebody like that. [Letting her hands 
reit on the notea\ AH the same, I'm glad not to be 

ugly- 

Mause. Thank God for beauty! 
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Patntek. [Opening the door] Mr. aod Mrs. Pullarton. 

Malihe. Who are tlie^f 

CiuiKB. [Riaing] She's my chief pal. He was in the 

She goet forward, Mbb. Fuu-AaTON iJt a rather 

taU leoman, with dark hair and a quick eye. 

He, one of those cleansluuen naval men of good 

presence who have retired from the sea, bvi not 

from their susceptihUily. 

Mjib. FUIJ.AJ1TON. [Kissing CulSCE, and taking in 

both Mause and her husbaruTi look ai Clare] We've 

only come for a minute. 

Clare, They're playing Bridge in the dining-room. 
Mr. Malise doesn't play. Mr. Malise — Mra. Fullar- 
ton, Mr. Fullarton. 

[They greet. 
FcuiASTON. Moat awfully Jolly dress, Mra. Ded.. 



Mbb. FduiAbton. Yea, lovely, Clare. [Fdllakton 
abates eyes which mechanieaUy readjust themselves] We 
fnn't stay for Bridge, my dear; I just wanted to see 
you a minute, that's all. [Seeing Huntingdon coming 
in she speaks in a low voice to her hisband] Edward, I 
want to apeak to Clare. How d'you do, Captain 
Huntingdon? 

Mause. I'll say good-night. 

He shakes hands with Clare, hows to Mas. 
FuLLARTON, and maJces his way out. Hunt- 
ingdon and FuLLABToN foregather in the 
doorway. 
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Mbs. Pdu-arton. How are ihingB, Clare? (Ciarb 
just moeea her thmildert] Have you done what I sug- 
gested? Your room? 

CiuUtE. No. 

Mrs. FD1J.ARTON. Why uot? 

CidiaE. I don't want to torture him. If I strike — 
I'll go clean. I expect I akall strike. 

Mrs. Fdllabton. My dear! You'll have the whole 
world against you. 

Clabe. Even you won't back me, Dolly? 

Mrs. FoLUiRTON. Of course I'll back you, all that's 
possible, but I can't invent things. 

Clare, You wouldn't let me come to you for a bit, 
till I could find my feet? 

AIbs. Fullarton, taken aback, cannot refrain 
from her glance at Fui^larton auiomalKally 
gazing at C1.ARE while he talks with Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Mrs. Fm,L4BT0N. Of coutae — the only thing is 
that 

CiiAHE. [Wiih a faini smile] It's all right, Dolly. 
I'm not coming. 

Mbs. Fcllahton. Oh! don't do anything desperate, 
Clare — you arc so desperate sometimes. You ought 
to make terms — not tracks. 

Clare. Haggle? [She shakes her Aead] What have 
I got to make terms with? What he still wants is 
just what I hate giving. 

Mbs. P11H.ABTON. But, Clare 
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Clabe. No, Dolly; even you don't understand. All 
day and every day— just as tar apart aa we can be — 
and still — Jolly, isn't it? If you've got a soul at all. 

Mbs. Fulijhton. It's awful, really. 

CiiABE. I suppose there are lota of women who feel 
as I do, and go on with it; only, you see, I happen to 
have something in me that — comes to an end. Can't 
endure beyond a certain time, ever. 

She ha* taken a fiower from her dreaa, and sud- 
denly tears U to bits. It is the only sign oj 
emotion she has given. 

Mrs. FIJU.ABTON. [JVatcking] Look here, my child; 
this won't do. You must get a rest. Can't Reggie 
take you with him to India for a btt? 

Clare. [Shaking her head] Reggie lives on bis pay. 

Mrs. FoiiiARTON. [With one of her quick looksl That 
was Mr. Malise, then? 

FuUiAitTON. [Coming towards tliem] I say, Mrs. Ded- 
mond, you wouldn't sing me that little song you sang 
the other night, [He hums] "If I might be the falling 
bee and kiss thee all the day"? Remember? 

Mes. Fullabton. "The falling (few," Edward. We 
aimply must go, Clare. Good-night. [She kisses her. 

PUL1.ARTON. [Taking half-coBBT between his viife and 
Claee] It suits you down to the ground — that dress. 

CiARE. Good-night. 

Huntingdon sees them out. Left alone Clare 
clenches her hands, moves amfily across to the 
window, and stands looking out. 

HnNTDfaDON. [Returning] Ixwk here, Clare! 
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CiABZ. Well, ReggieP 

Huntingdon, This is working up for a, mess, old 
girl. You can't do this kind of thing with impunity. 
No man'U put up with it. If you've got anything 
against George, better tell me. [Clare thaket hw head] 
You ought to know I should slick by you. What is it? 
Come? 

Clabk, Get married, and find out after a year that 
she's the wrong person; so wrong tliat you can't ex- 
change a. single real thought; that your blood runs cold 
when she kisses you — then you'll know. 

Huntingdon. My dear old girl, I don't want to be 
a brute; but it's a bit difficult to believe in that, except 
in novels. 

Clahb. Yes, incredible, when you haven't tried. 

Huntingdon. I mean, you— you chose him yourself. 
No one forced you to marry him. 

Clahe. It does seem monstrous, doesn't it? 

HuNTiNaDON. My dear child, do give us a reason. 

Clabe. Look! [She potnta oul at the night and the 
darkening towers] If George saw that for the first time 
he'd just say, "Ah, Westminster! Clock Tower! Can 
you see the time by it?" As if one cared where or 
what it was — beautiful like that! Apply that to every 
— every — everything. 

HuNnNQDON. XStaring] George may be a. bit prosaic. 
But, my dear old girl, if that's all 

C1.ARE. It's not audit's nothing. I can't explain, 
Reggie — it's not reason, at all: it's— it's like being 
underground in a damp cell; it's like knuwing you'll 
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never get out. Nothing coming — never anything com- 
ing again — never anything. 

Huntingdon. [Moved and puasZcd] My dear old 
thing; you mustn't get into tantoda like this. If it's 
like that, don't think about it. 

Clare. When every day and every night! — Oh! I 
know it'a my fault for having married him, but that 
doesn't help. 

Huntingdon. Look here! It's not as if George 
wasn't quite a decent chap. And it'a no use blinking 
things; you are absolutely dependent on him. At 
home they've got every bit as much as they can do to 
keep going. 

Clase. I know. 

Huntingdon. And you've got to think of the girls. 
Any trouble would be very beastly for them. And 
the poor old Governor would feel it awfully. 

Ci-AHE. If I didn't know al! that. Reggie. I should 
have gone Iiome long ago. 

Huntingdon. Well, what's to be done? If my pay 
would run to it— but it simply v 

Clab£. Thanks, old boy. of c 

Huntingdon. Can't you try to see George's side of 
it a, bit? 

Clare. I do. Oh! don't let's talk about it. 

Huntingdon. Well, my child, there's jnat one thing 
wind, will you? I 
L, there are fellows always on the lookout. 

Gi^RE. "That chap, Maliae, you'd better avoid 
him!" Why? 
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Huntingdon. Well! I don't knon him. He may 
be all right, but he's not our sort. And you're too 
pretty to go on the tack of the New Woman and that 
kind of thing^haven't been brought up to it. 

Clare. British bome-madc summer goods, light and 
I attract! ve^don't wear long. \At the sound of voicet 
n the kaU\ They seem to be going, Reggie. 

(Huntingdon looks at her, vexed, vnhappy. 
HcNTiNGiKtN. Don't head for trouble, old girl. 
' Take a pull. Blcaa you! Good-nigbt. 

G1.ARE Idaies him, and when he has gone turTia 
away from the- door, holding hertelf in, reftmng 
to give rein to aome outburst of emotion. Sud- 
derdy she sits doten at the vrdouched Bridge 
table, leaning her bare elbows on it and her chin 
on her hands, quite calm. Georgs is coming 
in. Patnter follows him. 
CiiABE. Nothing more wanted, thank you, Paynt«r. 
Yoti can go home, and the maids can go to bed. 
Patntcr. We are much obliged, ma'am. 
Clabe. I ran over a dog, and bad to get it seen to. 
Patnter. Naturally, ma'am! 
Clahe. Good-night. 
Patnter. I couldn't get you a little auythiog, 

CiuUtE. No, thank you. 

Patntcr. No, ma'am. Good-night, ma'am. 

[He tptthdrauis. 

Gbohob. You needn't have gone out of your way to 

' tell a lie that wouldn't deceive a guinea-pig. [(king 
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^^H CluUtE. 


You had better a^k him. H 


^^^1 George 


. I tell you pkiuly, as a man of the world, H 


^^^1 I don't believe in the guide, philosopher and friend f 


^^^B business. 


I 


^^M 


Thank you. fl 


^^^1 A tilence. Clare guddetdy daaps her hands be- fl 


^^M kind her head. | 


^^H Clabe. 


Let me go! You'd be much happier with 


^^^1 any other 


woman. 


^H Geoboe 


. Clare! 


^H Clabb. 


I believe— I'm sure I could earn my living. 


^^H Quite seri 


U3. 


^H Georoe 


. Are you mad? 


^^1 CI.ARE. 


It has been done. 


^H George 


. It will never be done by you — understand 


^^M 




^H Clare. 


It really is time we parted. I'd go clean out 


^^H of your life. I don't want your support unless I'm ^ 


^^H giving you 


something for your money, H 


^^H George 


. Once for all, I dou't mean to allow you to H 


^H mftke fools of us both. | 


^H Clare. 


But if we are already! Look at us. We go H 


^H and OD 


. We're a spectacle! ■ 


^^1 George 


. That's not my opinion; nor the opinion of 1 


^^H anyone, so 


long as you behave youraelf. ■ 


^^B Clare. 


That is — behave as you think right. H 


^^M Geobge 


. Clare, you're pretty riling. H 


^H Clabe. 


I don't want to be horrid. But I am in ^| 


^H eameat 


s time. J 
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George. So am I. 

[CiMRE turns Ui the euHained door. 
Gborqe. Look here! I'm sorry. God knows I don't 
want to be a brute. I know you're not happy. 
CiARE. And you— are you happy? 
George. I don't say I am. But why can't we be? 
CiARE. I see no reason, except that you are you, 

George. We can try, 

Clare. IA«w — haven't you? 

George. We used 

Clare. I wonder! 

Georoe. You know we did. 

CiARE. Too long ago — if ever. 

George {Cmnmg do3er\ I — ^stiH 

Clare. [Making a barrier of her kaTid\ You know 
that's only cupboard love. 

Georqb. We've got to face the facts. 

Clare. I thought I was. 

George. The facts are that we're married— for 
better or worse, and certain things are expected of 
us. It's suicide for you, and folly for me, iu my jiosi- 
tion, to ignore that. Von have all you fan reasonably 
want; and I don't — don't wish for any change. If you 
could bring anything against me — if I drank, or 
knocked about town, or expected too much of you. 
I'm not unreasonable in any way, that I can see. 

Clare. Well, I think we've talked enough. 

[She again moves towards the curtained door. 

George. Look here, Clare; you don't mean you're 
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expecting me to put up with the position at a man 
who's neither married nor unmarried? That's Biniple 
purgatory. You ought to know. 
Clabe. Yes. I haven't yet, have I? 
Geobqe. Don't go like that! Do you suppose we're 
the only couple who've found things aren't what they 
thought, and have to put up with each other and make 
the best of it. 

Clare. Not by thousands. 
George. Well, why do you imagine they do it? 
Ci-utE. I don't know. 

George. From a common sense of decency. 
Clare. Very! 

George. By Jove! Y'ou can be the most maddening 
thing in all the world! [Taking up a ■pack of eards, he 
left tkcmJaU with a long sliihering Jlulter] After behaviug 
as you have this evening, you might try to make some 
amends, I should think. 

CiABE moves her head ffom side to aide, at if in 
siglit of something site could not avoid. He 
pids his hand on Iter arm. 
CiuiRE, No, no — no! 

George. [Dropping his kand\ Can't you make it upl* 
Ci-ARE. I don't feel very Chri.'ttian, 

She opens the door, passes through, and closes it 
behind her. George etepa quickly towards il, 
stops, and turns back into the room. He goes 
to the window and stands looking ovi ; shuts it 
with a hang, ajid again contemplates the door. 
Moving forward, he rests his hand on the de- 
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serted card taUe, dniching its edge, and mtd- 
tering. Then he crotsea to the door into the hall 
and switches off the light. He opens the door to 
go out, then stands again irresolvie in the dark- 
ness and heoDes a heavy sigh. Suddenly he mut- 
ters: "No!" Crosses resolutely back to the 
curtained door, and opens U. In the gleam oj 
light Clabb is standing, unhooking a necldet. 
He goes in, shutting the door behind him with a 
thud. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT II 

The Scene U a large, whitewashed, dUordered room, 
■whoae outer door opens onto a corridor and gtairwajj. 
Boon on eilker aide lead to other rooms. On the 
waUf are vnframed reproductions of fine piduTM, 
secured loilk tintacks. An old udnc-roloured arm- 
chair of low and comfortable appearance, near the 
centre of the room, is surroutided by a litter of mamt- 
scripU, books, ink, pens and netespapers, aa though 
some one had already been up to kit neck in labour, 
though by a grandfather's clock it is oiily eleven. 
On a smallish table close by, are sheds of paper, 
cigarette ends, and two claret boUles. There are 
many boolcs on shelves, and on llie floor, an over' 
flowing pile, whereon rests a soft hat, and a black 
knobby slick. M ai.th t; sits in his armchair, garbed 
in trousers, dressing-gown, and slippers, unskaved 
and vncoUared, leriting. He pauses, smiles, lights 
a cigarette, and tries the rhythm of the last serttence, 
holding up a sheet of quarto MS. 

Mausb. "Not B word, not a whisper of Liberty from 
all those excellent frock-coated gentlemen — not a sign, 
not a grimace. Only the raoQumental silence of their 
profound deference before triumphant Tyraany." 

While he gpeaks, a substantial woman, a ViUls 
over middXe-aiji:, in old darl' ilothes and a black 
27 



draw hat, enters from the corridor. She goes 
to o cupboard, brings oid from, it an apron and 
a BiaseU broom. Her ■movemenls are alow aJid 
intperlUThahle, as if the liad much time befor' 
her. tier face is broad and dark, wiili Chinese 

Malise. Wait, Mrs. Miler! 

Mrs. Miler. I'm getlin' be'ind'and, air. 

She cornea artd standi before him. Maubb 

Mrs. MiLEH. There's a man 'angin' about below. 

Mause looks up ; seeing llial she has roused his 
attention, she stops. Bid as soon as ke is about 
to write again, goes on. 

Mns. Miler. I see him first yesterday aflernoon. 
I'd just been out to get meself a pennyworth o' soda, an' 
as I come in I passed 'im on the second floor, lookin* at 
me with an air at suspicion. I thought to meself at the 
time, I thought: You're a 'andy sort o( 'ang-dog man. 

Malibe. WellP 

Mrs. Miler. Well — peekin' down through the bal- 
usters, I sec 'im lookin' at a photograft. That's a 
funny place, I thialcs, to look at pictures — it's so dark 
there, ye 'avc to use yer eyesight. So I giv' a scrapu 
with me 'eel [She illustrates] an' lie pops it in his 
pocket, and puts up 'is 'and to knock at number three. 
1 goes down an' I says; "You know there's no one lives 
there, don't yer?" "Ah!" 'e says with an air of inner- 
cence, "I wants the name of Smithers." "Oh!" I says, 
"try round the corner, number ten." "Ah!" 'e says. 
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tactful, "mucb obliged." "Yes," I says, "you'll fiml 
'im in at this time o' day, Goml eveniii'l" Anfl I 
thinks to meself [She closes one eye] Rats! There's a 
good many comers hereabouts. 

Mause. [With detached aj>j>recuilion\ Very good, 
Mrs. Miter. 

Mrs. Mileh. So this momio', there e' was again on 
the first floor with 'is 'and raised, pretendin' to knock 
at number two. "Oh! you're still lookin' for 'im?" I 
says, lettin' him see I was 'is grandmother. "Ah!" 'e 
says, affable, "you misdirected me; it's here I've got 
my business." "That's lucky," I says, "cos nobody 
lives there neither. Good momin'!" And I come 
straight up. IE you want to see 'im at work you've 
only to go downstairs, 'c'll be on the ground floor by 
now, pretendin' to knock at number one. Wonderful 

Mause. What's he iike, this gentleman? 
Mrs. MiLER. Just like the men you see on the front 
page o' the daily papers. Nasty, smooth-! ookin' feller, 
with one o' them billycock hats you can't abide. 
Malibe. Isn't he a dun? 

Mrs. Miler. They don't be'ave like that; you ought 
to know, sir. He's after no good. [Thm, after a little 
pause] Ain't he to be put a slop to? It I took me time 
I could get 'im, innercent-like, with a jug o' water. 

[Malise, smiling, sitakes his head. 
Mause. You can get on now; I'm going to shave. 
Be looks at the clock, and passes out into the inner 
rooiTi. Mrs. Miler gaaes roujid her, pint up 
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her tkirt, sits dovm in the armchair, takes off 
her hoi and puis it on the table, and slowli/ rolls 
up her sleeves; then with her hands on her knees 
she reals. There is a soft knock on the door. 
She gets up Uisurely and mooes flai-footed to- 
wards it. The door being opened Ci>&bb is 



Clare. Is Mr. Hallae in? 
Mhs. MiLEB. Yes. But 'e' 
Clare. Oh. 



dreasin'. 



Mns. MiLER. Won't take 'im long. What name? 
Clare. Would you say~-a lady. 
Mrs. Milek. It's against the rules. But if you'll 
sit down a moment I'll see what I can do. [She brings 
forii-'ard a chair and ruhs ■d icdh her apron. Then goes 
to thf door of the inner room and speaks through ii] A 
lacly to see you. [Reluming she remones some cigarette 
ejids] This is my hour. I shan't make much dust. 
[Noting Clare's eyebrows raised at the d6bri» round the 
aTmchair] I'm particular about not diaturbin' things. 
Clare. I'm sure you are. 
Mrs. Miler. He likes 'is 'abits regular. 

Making a perfunctory pass with the Bissell broom, 
she runs U to the cupboard, comes back to the 
table, takes up a bottle and holds it to the light; 
finding it empty, she fumj it upside dovm and 
drops it into Ike wastepaper basket; then, hold- 
ing up the other bottle, and finding it not empty, 
the corks it and drops it into the fold of bet 
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Mas. MiLXR. He takes his claret freah-^ipened — not 
like these 'ere bawgwars, 

CLUtB. [Rining] I think I'll come back later. 
Mrs. MiLiat. Kir. Malise ia not in my confidence. 
We keep each other to ourselves. Perhaps you'd like 
to read the paper; he has it fresh every mornia' — the 
Wettminuter. 

Sh jitickt that journal from out of Hit armchair 

and kamU ii to Ciase. trho rils down again 

v/ihappUy to brood. Mbs. Miler make* a 

pa»s or tivo wM a very dirty duster, tlien utaruls 

ttiil. NoloTiger hearing »Qundt,CUiS.Elookgii'p. 

Mrs. Miler. I wouldn't interrupt yer with my 

vorkin,' but 'e likea things clean. \At a sound from the 

inner room] That's 'im; 'e's cut 'iaselE! I'll Just take 

'im the lobaccer! 

She tiflg a green paper serew of tobacco from Ike 
dibrit round the armchair and taps on the door. 
It opens. Clare viovm rcntleatly acrots the 



Mrs. Miles. [Speaking into the room] The tobaccer. 
The lady's waitin'. 

Clare has flopped before a reproduction of 
TUian'i picture "Sacred and Profane Low." 
Mbb. Miler standi regarding her icith a Chi- 
nese smUe. Malise enters, a thread of to- 
bacco still hanging to his cheek. 
Mause. [Tahing Mas. Miler's hat off Uie table and 
handing it to her] Do the other room. 

[Enigmatically she goes. 
Malibe. Jolly of you to come. Can I do anything? 
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Clabe. I want advice — badly. 

Maube. What! Spreading your wings? 

Clase. Yes, 

Mause. Ah! Proud to have given you tkrU advice. 
When? 

CiiARE. The morning after you gave it me . . . 

Mause. Well? 

Clakc. I went down to roy people. I knew it would 
hurt my Dad frightfully, but somehow I thought I 
could make him see. No good. He was awfully sweet, 
only — he couldn't. 

Malise, \Softly] We English love liberty in those 
who don't belong to ua. Yea. 

Clare. It was horrible. There were the children — 
and my old nurse. I could never live at home now. 

They'd think I was . Impossible — utterly! I'd 

made up my mind to go back to my owner — And then 
— he came down himself. I couldn't stand it. To be 
hauled back and begin all over again : I simply couldn't. 
I watched for a chance; and ran to the station, and 
came up to au hotel. 

Mause. Bravo! 

C1.AHE. I don't know — no pluck tbi.s morning! You 
see, I've got to earn my living — no money; only a few 
things I can sell. All yesterday I was walking about, 
looking at the women. How does anyone ever get a 
chance? 

Mause. Sooner than you should hurt his dignity 
by working, your husband would piension you off. 

Clare. If I don't go back to him I couldn't take it. 

Halibe. Goodl 
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CiARE. I've thought of nursing, but it's B long train- 
ing, and I do so hate watching pain. The fact is, I'm 
pretty hopeless; can't even do art work- I came to 
aak you about the stage. 

MALiaB. Have you ever acted? [Clahe shakes her 
head\ You mi{;htn't think so, but I've heard there's a 
prejudice in favour of training. There's Chorua — I 
don't recommend it. How about your brother? 

Clare. My brothcr'a got nothing to spare, and he 
wants to get married; and he's going back to India in 
September. The only friend I sliould care to bother ia 
Mrs. Fullarton, and she's— got a husbaud. 

Malisg. I remember the gentleman. 

CnAHE. Besides, I should be besieged day and night 
to go back. I must lie doggo somehow. 

Malisb. It makes my blood boil to think of nomen 
like you. God help all ladies without money. 

Clake. I espect I shall have to go back. 

Maubr. No, no! We shall find something. Keep 
your soul alive at all casts. What! let him hang on to 
you till you're nothing but — emptiness and ache, till 
you lose even the power to ache. Sit in his drawing- 
room, pay calls, play Bridge, go out with him to din- 
ners, return to — duly; and feel leas and less, and be less 
and less, and so grow old and^-die! 

[The beU rings. 
I] By the way — 



Malise. [Looking at the door I'l 
he'd no means of tracing you? 



[She shahs her head. 
]Tke heU rings again. 
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Malihe. Was there a man on the staira as you 
^aiac tip? 
C1.ARE. Yea. Wliy? 

Malibe. He's begun to hauot them, I'm told. 
Cujui. Oh! But that would mean they thought I 



Malibe. Confidence in me is 
Ci<AKE. Spying! 

Maube. Will you go in there for a minute? Or 
shall we let them ring — or — what? It may not be 
anything, of course. 

Clark. I'm not going to hide. 

[The beU ringt a third lime. 
Malise. [Opening the door of the inner Toon] Mrs. 
Miler, just see who it is; and then go, for the present. 
Mbs. Miler comes out vrilh her hat on, pasta 
enigmaticaUy to the door, and opens if. A 
man's voice says: "Mr. Malise? Would you 
give him these cards?" 
Mrb. Miler. [R^-^mtertng] The cards. 
Mause. Mr. Robert Twisden. Sir Charles and 
Lady Dedmond. [He looks ai Clabe. 

Clare. [Her face fcom/ul and umru)ved\ Let them 



Maubb. [To Mrs. Miler] Show them in! 

Twibden enters — a etfan-shaced. shrewd-looking 
man, with a fighting underlip, foUoired by Sir 
Cbarlbb and Ladt Dedmond. Mbs. Miler 
goes. There are no greetings. 



^^H TwlHDXN. 

^^" mondP Ha( 
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TwiHDXN. Mr. Maliac? How do you do. Mra. Ded- 
mondP Had the plcaauro of meeting you at your wed- 
ding. (Clare inelinea her head] I am Mr. Geotge. Ded- 
mond's solicitor, sir. I wonder it you would lie so very 
kind as to let U3 have a few words with Mra. Dedmond 
aloneP 

At a nod from Ci-AJti:, Mausc jxwea into the 
ittTur room, and shut* the door. A tUenee. 

Sir Charles. [Suddenly] What! 

Lady Deduond. Mr. Twiaden, will you ? 

TwiBDKK. [IjTuaty] Mrs. Dedmond 1 must apol- 
ogize, but you — you hardly gave ua an alternative, did 
you? [He pauses for an arisvier, and, not getting one, 
goes on] Your disappearance has given your husband 
great anxiety. Really, my dear madam, you must for- 
give ua for this — attempt to get into communication. 

Clabe. Why did you spy ,wre? 

Sib Charles. No, no! Nobody's spied on you. 
What! 

TwiSDBN. I'm afraid the answer is that we appear 
to have been justified. [At IJie expression on Clahe'b 
face he goes on koMUy] Now, Mrs. Dedmond, I'm a 
lawyer and I know that appearances are mbleading. 
Don't think I'm tmfriendly; I wLsh you well. [Clare 
raises her eyes. Moved by thai look, which U exactly as 
if she had said: "I have no friends," he hurries on] What 
we want to say to you is this: Don't let this split go ou! 
Don't commit yourself to what you'll bitterly regret. 
Just tell us what's the matter. I'm sure it can be put 
atraight. 
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Clare. I have nothing against my husband — it was 
quite Tinrcasonable to leave him. 
TwiBDEN. Come, tliat's good. 
Clare, Unfortunately, there's something stronger 

TwiSDEN. I don't know it, Mrs. Dedotond. 

Clabb. No? 

TwisnEN. [DisameeHedl Are you — you oughtn't lo 
take a step without advice, in your position. 

Clare. Nor with it? 

TwianEN. [Approaching her] Come, now; isn't there 
anything you feel you'd like to say — ^that might help 
to put matters straight? 

Clare. I don't think so, thank you. 

Lady Dedmond. You must see, Clare, that 

TwisDEN. In your position, Mrs. Dedmond — a beau- 
tiful young woman without money. I'm quite blunt. 
This is a hard world. Should be awfully sorry if any- 
thing goes wrong. 

Claae. And if I go back? 

TwisDEN. Of two evils, if it be so— choose the least! 

Clare. I am tweuty-six; he is thirty-two. We can't 
reasonably expect to die for fifty years. 

Lady Dedmond, That's morbid, Clare. 

TwiSDEN, What's open to you if you don't go back? 
Come, what's your position? Neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl; fair game tor everybody. Believe me, Mrs. 
Dedmond, tor a pretty woman to strike, as it appears 
you're doing, simply because the spirit of her marriage 
has taken flight, is madness. You must know that no 



; pays attention to anylhiiig but farta. It now — 
^use me— you — you haul a lover, [//m eyes iravil 
I nund the room ajtd again Teal on her] you would, at all 
I events, have some ground uuiler your feet, some sort 
1 of protection, but {He pauKesJ as you have not — you've 
I none. 

GiiAKE. Escept what I make myself. 
SiK Charles. Good God ! 

TwiBDEN. Yes! Mrs. Dediiiond! There's the bed- 

I Hjck difficulty. As you haven't money, you should 

er have been pretty. You're up against the world, 

and you'll get no mercy from it. We lawyers see too 

much of that. I'm putting it brutally, as a man of the 

world. 

CiuUtE, Thank you. Do you think you quite grasp 
the alternative? 

TwisDBN. [Tfl/cen aback\ Bui, my dear young lady, 
there are two sides to every coutract. After all, your 
' husband's fulfilled his. 

Clabc. So have I up till now. I shan't ask any- 
thing from him — nothing — do you understand? 
Ladt Dedmond. But, my dear, you must live. 
TwiBDEN. Have you ever done any sort of work? 
CiARB. Not yet. 

TwiSDEN. Any Conception of the competition now- 
adays? 

Clahb. I can try. 

[TwisDEN, looking at her, »kruga hit ahovJdert. 
Clare. [Eer eompogure a liUle broken by that look] 
It's real to me — this — you see! 



Sir CHAitLES. But, my dear girl, what the devil's to 
become ot George? 

Clare. He can do what he likes — It's nothing to me. 

TwisDEN. Mrs. Dedmond, I say without hesitation 
you've no notion of what you're faced with, brought 
up to a sheltered life as you've been. Do realize that 
you stand at the parting of the ways, and one leada 
into the wilderness. 

Clare. Which? 

TwiBDEN. [Glancing at the door Ikrough which MALiaa 
has gon^ Of course, if you want to play at wild asaes 
there are plenty who will help you. 

Sib Charles. By Gad! Yes! 

Clare. I only want to breathe. 

TwiBDEN. Mrs. Dedmond, go back! You can now. 

It will be too late soon. There are lota of wolves about. 

[Again he lookg at the door. 

Clare. But not where you think. You say I need 
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TwisnEN. [With a curiously expressive shrug] In that 
case I don't know that I can usefully stay. 

[He goes to the outer door. 

Clare. Please don't have me followed when I leave 
here. Please! 

Lady Desmond. George is outside, Clare. 

CiiAKE. I don't wish to see him. By what right 
have you come here? [She goes to the door through which 
Malise has passed, opens it, and sa;/s\ Please come in, 
Mr. MaHse. 

Maube enters. 
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TwisDEN. I am sorry. [Glancing at Malibe, he in- 
dints his head[ X am sorry. Good morning. [He goes. 

Ladt Dedmond. Mr. Moliae, I'm aure, will see 

Ci^RK. Mr. Malisc will stay here, please, in his own 
room. [Malibe 6ouv, 

Sir Chablkh. My dear girl, 'pon my soul, you know, 
I ctm't grasp your lioe of thought at all! 

CijiRE. No? 

Ladt Deduoxo. George is moat willing to take up 
things just as they were before you left. 

Clars. Ah! 

Lady Dedmond. Quite frankly — what is it you 

Clare. To be left alone. Quite frankly, he made a 
mistake to have me spied on. 

Ladt Dedmond. But, my good girl, if you'd let us 
know where you were, like a reasonable being. You 
can't possibly be left to yourself without money or 
position of any kind. Heaven knows what you'd be 
driven to! [She looks ai Malibe. 

Mausb. ISo/%1 Delicious! 

Sir Charles. You will be good enough to repeat 
that out loud, sir. 

Lady Dedmond. CharlesI Clare, you must know 
this is all a fit of spleen; your duty and your interest 
— marriage is sacred, Clare. 

Clare. Marriage! My marriage has become the — 
the reconciliation— of two animals — one of them un- 
willing. That's all the sanctity there is about it. 

SibCearles. What! 
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\} ought to be horribly ashamed. 



Lady Dedmond. 

Clare, Of the fart— I am. 

Ladv Dedmovd. [Darting a glance al Mausb] If we 
are to talk tliia out, it must be in private. 
Malise. [To Glabe] Do you wish me to go? 

ClAHE. No. 

Ladt Dedmond. [Al Mause] I should have thought 
ordinary decent feeling — — Good heavens, girl ! 
Can't you see that you're being played with? 

C1.A1IB. If you insinuate anything against Mr. Ma- 
lise, you he. 

Ladt Deduond. If you luUl do these things — come 

Clahe. I came to Mr. Malise because he's the only 
person I know with imagination enough to see what 
my position is; I came to Jiim a quarter of an hour ago, 
for the first time, for definite advice, and you instantly 
suspect him. That is disgusting. 

Lady Dedmond. [Frigidly] Is this the natural place 
for me to find my son's wife? 

Clare. His woman. 

Lady Dedmond. Will you listen to Reginald? 

Clare. I have. 

Lady Dedmond. Haven't you any religious sense at 
all, Clare? 

Clare. None, it it's religion to live aa we do. 

Lady Dedmond. It's terrible — this state of mind! 
It's really terrible! 

Clahe Irruaku intn the soft tmigk of the other eve- 
ning. As if gdlvaiiizt'd by the sound. Sis 
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1^3 to life out of the IraTtsfixed 

bevrildermeni with which he haa been listening. 

Sir Chajcle€. For God's sake don't laugh like that! 

[Clare -top*. 

L\DT Dedmond. [WUh real feding\ For the sake of 

[ the simple right, Clare! 

C1.ABE. Right? Wliatever else is right — our life is 
not. [She p-uls Iter hand on her heart] I swear before 
God that I've tried aod tried. I swear before God, 
that if I believed we could ever again love each other 
only a little tiny bit, I'd go back. I awear before God 
that I don't wast to hurt anybody. 

Lady Deduond. But you are hurting everybody. 
Do — do be reasonable! 

Clabe. [Losing control] Can't you see that I'm 
fighting for all my life to come — not to be buried alive 
— not to be slowly smothered. Look at me! I'm not 
wax — I'm flesh and blood, And you want to prison 
me for everybody and soul. 

[They stare at her. 

Sm Charles. [Suddenly] By Jove! I don't know, 

I don't know! Wliat! 

Lady Dkdmond. [To Maube] If you have any de- 

. cency left, sir, you will allow my son, at all events, to 

, apealc to his wife alone. [Beckoning to her hiiabandl 

We'll wait below. 

Sib Chakles. I — I want to speak. [To Clare] My 
I dear, if you feel like this, I can ouly soy as a — aa ■ 

^,«entleman 

Lady Dedmond. Charles! 
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Sir Charles. Let me alone! I can only say that 
— damme, I don't know that I can say anything! 

He Umks at her very griewed, then turns and 

marchea out, followed hy Ladi Dedmond, 

who»e voice is Iieard wilhoul, answered by his: 

"What!" In the doorway, aa they pass, 

Geokgb is standing; he comes in, 

Geobge. [Going up lo Clare, teho Has recotered ail 

her adf-conlrol] Will you come outside and speak to me? 

Clare. No. 

George glances at Mause, toha is leaning 
against the wall laith folded arms. 
Geobqe. \In a low voice] Clare! 
Clahe. Well! 

Geohqb. You try me pretty high, don't you, forcing 
me to come here, and speak before this fellow? Most 
mea would think the worst, finding you like this. 

Clare. You need not have come — or thought at all. 
George. Did you imagine I was going to let you 

vanish without an effort 

Clare. To save me? 

George. For God's sake be just! I've come here 
to say certain tilings. If you force me to say them 
before him — on your head be it! Will you appoint 
somewhere else? 
Clare. No. 
George. Why not? 

Clare. I know all those "certain things." "You 
must come back. It is your duty. You have no 
money. Your friends won't help you. You can't earn 
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your living. You are making a scandal." You might 
even say for the moment: "Your room shall be re- 
spected." 

George. Well, it's true and you've no answer. 

Clare, Oh! [SvddejU]/] Our life's a lie. It's stu- 
pid; it's disgusting. I'm Ured of it! Please leave me 

George. You rather miss the point, I'm afraid. I 
didn't come here to tell yon what you know perfectly 
well when you're sane. I came here to aay this : Any- 
one in her aenaes could see the game your frieod here 
is playing. It wouldn't take a baby in. If you think 
that a gentleman like that [Ilis Hare travels round the 
dukeeeUcd room till it rtsU on Mause] champions a 
pretty woman for nothing, you make a fairly bad mis- 
take. 

Clarb. Take care. 

Bid KIalisb, ajler one convvlaive movemmt of 
his hands, has again become rigid. 

George. I don't pretend to be subtle or that kind 
of thing; but I have ordinary common sense. I don't 
attempt to be superior to plain facts 

Clare:. [Under her breath] Facts! 

George. Oh! for goodness' sake drop that hifalutin' 
tone. It doesn't suit you. Look here! If you like 
to go abroad with one of your young sisters until the 
autumn, I'll let the flat and go to the Club. 

Clare. Put the fire out with a penny hose. [Sloidy] 
I am not coming back to you, George. The farce is 
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Georgb. [Taken aback for a rrwment by Ihe finalily 
of her time, tuddeidy fronls Mause] Then there U 
wimcLhing between you and this fellow. 

Mai.ise. [Dangerautly, bid withotd nwmng\ I beg 
your pardrm! 

Clare. There — is — nothing. 

Georoe [Ijoaking from, one to the oilier] At all events, 
I won't — I won't gee a woman who once — ■ [Curb 
maket a aiidden effacing rnovement with her hands] I 
won't see her go to certain ruin without lifting a. finger. 

Clare. That is noble. 

Geurge. [With inlensity] I don't know that you de- 
serve anything of me. But on my honour, as a gen- 
tleman, I came here this morning f»r your sake, to 
warn you of what you're doing. [lie luma suddenly on 
MaIjhe] And I tell tliis precious friend of youra plainly 
what I think of him, and that I'm not going to play 
into his hands. 

Malihe, vnihoui ttirring from the vmll, lookt at 
Clare, and his Ups move. 

CiABS. [Shakes her head at him — then to George] 
Will you go, please.' 

GsoRQE. I will go when you do. 

Malise. a man of the world should know better 
than thai. 

George. Are you coming? 

Malise. That is inconceivable, 

George. I'm not speaking to you, sir. 

Malise. You are right. Your words and mine will 
never kiss each other. 
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George. Will you come? [Clabe ghakes her head. 

George. [With fury] D'you mean to stay in this 
pigsty with that rhapsodical swine? 

Malbb. [TTaniformed] By God, if you don't go, I'll 
kill yoii. 

George. [Aa suddenly calm] That remains to be 



Maube. [With mod deadly qtiidtieaa] Yc9, I will leiil 

He goes sleaUkily along the wall, takea up from, 

where it lies on the pile of books the great Mack 

kndihy sticli, and atealikily apjiroaches George, 

his face quite fiejidisk. 

ChARK. [With a awifl movement, grasping the stick] 

Please. 

Malise resigns tlie stick, and the two men, per- 
fectly still, glare a( each other. Clabe, letting 
the stick fall, puts her foot on it. Then slowly 
she takes off her hat and lays it on the table. 
C1.ABB. Now will you go! [There is silence. 

Geobge. [Staring at her hat\ You mad Httle tool! 
Understand this; if you've not returned home by three 
o'clock I'll divorce you, and you may roll in the gutter 
with this high-souled friend of yours. And mind this, 
you air — I won't spare you — by God! Your pocket 
shall suffer. That's the only thing that touches fel- 
lows tike you. 

Turning, he goes out, and slams the door. Ci.abe 
and Malibe remain face to face. Ber lips 
hate begun, la quiver. 
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.Clare. Horrible! 

She turns away, shvddering, and sil» domn on 
the edge of the amchair, covering her eyes 
toith the backs of her hands. Malibe picks 
up the stick, and fingers it lovingly. Then 
putting it down, he Tiioees so that he can see 
her face. She is sitting quite still, staring 
straight before her. 
Mause. Nothing coutd be better. 
CiuLHE. I don't know what to do! I don't know 
what to do! 

Malibe. Thank the stars for your good fortune. 
Clase. He means to have revenge on you! And 
it's all my fault. 

Malise. Let him. Let him go for his divorce. Get 
rid of him. Have done with him— somehow. 

jS^ gels up and stands with face averted. Then 
swiftly tiaming to him. 
CiiARE. If I must bring you harm — let me pay you 
back! I can't bear it otherwise! Make some use of 
me, if you don't mind! 
Mause. My God! 

[She puis -up her face to be kissed,ahuiting her eyes. 

Mause. You poor 

Be clasps and kisses her, then, drawing back, looks 

in her face. She has not moved, her eyes are 

stili closed; but she is shixering; her lips are 

tightly pressed together; her hands twitching. 

MAXiian. {Very quietly] No, no! This b not the 

house of a "gentleman." 





Clare. [Letting her head fall, and alimut iJ 
I'm sorry. 
Mause. I understand. 

Clark. I don't feel. And without — I can't, can't. 
Maube. [BiiUrly] Quite right You've had enough 
at that. 

There ia a long silence. Witliout looking at him 
she takes itp her hal, and puts ii on. 
Ualib£. Not going P [Clare nods. 

Malibk. You don't trust me? 

Clare. I do! But I can't take when I'm not giving. 
Malibb, I beg — I beg you! What does it matter? 
Use me! Get free somehow. 

Clare. Mr. Malise, I know what I ought to be to 
you, if I let you in for all this. I know what you 
want — or will want. Of course^why not? 

Mause, I give you my solemn word 

Clare. No! if I can't be that to you — it's not real. 
And I ean'l. It bn't to be manufactured, is it? 
Maube. It is not. 
Clare. To make use of you in such a way! No. 

[She moves toteards the door. 
Malibe. Where are you going? 

Clahb does not ansv^er. She is hrealking rapidly. 
There ia a change in her, a sort of eioiiemtnt be- 
neath her calmness. 
Malibe. Not back to himf [Clabe shakes her head[ 
Thank God! But where? To your people again? 
Clark. No. 
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Ma LI BE. Notliing — desperate? 

Clake. Oh ! no. 

Malise. Then what — tell c 

Ci<ARE. I don't know. Women manage somehow. 

Mause. But you — poor dainty thing! 

Clabe. It's all right! Don't be unhappy! Pleasel 

Malise. [Seising ker arm] D'you imagine they'll 
let you off, out there — you with your face? Come, 
trust me — truat me! You must! 

Clare. [Holding out her hand] Good-bye! 

Malise. [Not taking thai Aa/irf] This great damned 
world, and — you! Listen! [The sound o/ the traffic far 
doum bekna is audible in the stillness] Into that! alone — 
helpless — without money. The men who work with 
you; the men you make friends of — d'you think they'll 
let you be? The men in the streets, staring at you, 
stopping you — pudgy, bulj-neekcd brutes; devils with 
hard eyes; senile swine; and the "chivalrous" men, 
like me, who don't mean you harm, but can't help 
seeing you're made for love! Or suppose you don't 
take covert but struggle on in the open. Society! The 
respectable! The pious! Even those who love you! 
Will they let you be? Hue and cry! The hunt was 
joined the moment you broke away! It will never let 
up! Covert to covert— till they've run you down, and 
you're back in the cart, and God pity you! 

Clahe. Well, I'll die running! 

Malibb. No, no! Let me shelter you! Let me! 

CiiABE. [Shaking her head and smiling] I'm going to 
seek my fortune. Wish me luck! 
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Malibe. I can't let you go. 

CiiABE. You must. 

He looks into her face; then, realizing that she 
means it, suddenly bends down to her fingers, 
and puts his lips to them, 

Maube. Good luck, then! Good luck! 

He releases her hand. Just touching his bent 
head with her other hand, Clare turns and 
goes. Mause remains with bowed head, listen- 
ing to the sound of her receding footsteps. They 
die away. He raises himself, and strikes ovi 
into the air with his clenched Jist. 

CUBTAIN. 



ACT III 

MAiiran'B nUing-Toom. An afternoon, three moniig 
later. On Ike table are an open bottle of claret, kit 
hat, and some tea-things. Down in Ike hearth m a 
kettle on a lighted apirit-stand. Near the door 
standi Hatwood, a akort, round-faced man, with 
a lobacco-eoloured mouatache; Maubb, by the table, 
is coniemplaling a piece of blue paper. 



Haywood. Sorry to press an old customer, sir, but 

a year and an 'alf without any return on your money 

Malisb. Your tobacco is too good, Mr. Haywood. 
I wish I could see my way to smoking another. 
Hatwood. Well, sir — that's a funny remedy. 

With a knock on the kalf-operted door, a Boy ap- 
pears. 
Mause. Yes. What is it? 

Boy. Your copy for "The Watchfire," please, sir. 
Maubb [Motioning kim. oid\ Yea. Wait! 

Tiie Boy wiikdraw*. Mause goes up to the pile 
cf books, turns them over, and takes up some 
volumes. 
Malise. This is a very fine unexpurgatcd translation 
of Boccaccio's " Decameron," Mr. Haywood — illus- 
trated. I should say you would get more than the 
Amount of your bill for them. 
51 
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Haywood. [Shaking Ais head] Them books worth 
three pound seven! 

Malibb. It's scarce, and highly improper. Will 
you take them in dischargeP 

Haywood. \Tom between emotiona] Well, I 'ardly 
know what to say — No, sir, I don't think I'd like 
to 'ave to do with that. 

Malisb. You could read them first, you know? 

Haywood. [Dubiously] I've got my wife at 'ome. 

Malisb. You could both read them. 

Haywood. [Brought to his bearings] No, sir, I 

Malise. Very well; I'll sell them myself, and you 
shall have the result. 

Haywood. Well, thank you, sir. I'm am* I didn't 
want to trouble you. 

Malise. Not at all, Mr. Haywood. It's for me to 
apologize. 
Haywood. So long as I give satisfaction. 
Malise. [Holding tite door far him] Certainly. Good 
evening. 
Haywood. Good evenin', sir; no offence, I hope. 
Mausb. On the contrary. 

Dovblfuliy Haywood goes. And Malisb stands 
scratcking his head; then slipping the bHi into 
one of the txdumes to remind him, he replaces 
them at the lop of the pile. The Boy again 
advances into the doorway. 
Malise. Yes, now for you. 

He goes to the tidile and takes some sheets of MS. 
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JVom an old yortfiAio. Bid the door v again 
timidly pushed open, and Haywood reappeart. 
Malisb. Yes, Mr. Haywood? 

HArwooD. About that little matter, air. If — if it's 
any convenience to you — I've — thought of a plaoe 

where I could 

Maube. Read them? You'll enjoy them thor- 
ougfily. 
Hatwood, No, air, no! Where I caD dispose of 

Malise. [Holding out tke votuviee] It might be as 
well. (Haywood takes the booh gingeiiy] I congratu- 
late you, Mr. Haywood; it's a classic. 

Haywood. Oh, indeed — yea, sir. In the event of 

there being any 

Mausb. Anything over? Carry it to my credit. 

Your bill [lie hands oner the Hue paper] Send me 

the receipt. Good evening! 

Hatwood, nonpluseed, and trying to hide the 
books in an evening paper, fumbles out : "Giood 
evenin', sir!" and departs. Malibe again 
takes up the sheets of MS, and cons a sentence 
otter to himself, gazing blankly at the stolid 
Boy. 
Mause. "Man of the world — good form your god! 
Poor buttoned-up philosopher" [the Boy shifts his feet] 
"inbred to the point of cretiniam, and founded to the 
bone on fear of ridicule [the Bor breathes heavily] — you 
ire the slave of facts!" 

[There is a hiock on the door. 
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Malise. Who is it? 

The door U pushed open, and Reginald Hunt- 
ingdon stands there. 
HuNTiNODON. I apologize, sir; can I come in a 
minute? 

[Maube boica vrith ironical hogtUity. 
HtiNTiNGDON. I doa't know if you remember me— 
Clare Dedmond's brother. 
Malise. I remember you. 

[He inolions to the stolid BoT to go oiUaide again. 
Huntingdon. I've come to you, air, as a gentle- 



Matjbe. Some mistake. There is one, I believe, on 
the first floor. 

HuNTiNODON. It's about my sialer. 

Malise. D— n you! Don't you know that I've 
been shadowed these last three months? Ask your 
detectives tor any information you want. 

HcNTiNGDON. We know that you haven't seen her, 
or even known where she is. 

Malibe. Indeed! You've found that out? Bril* 

Huntingdon. We know it from my sister. 

Malise. Oh! Soyou'vetrackedherdown? 

Huntingdon, Mrs. FuUarlon came across her yes- 
terday in one of those big shops — selling gloves. 

Malise. Mrs. Fullarton — the lady with the husband. 
Well! you've got her. Clap her back into prison. 

Huntingdon. We have not got her. She left at 
Dnce, and we don't know where she'.i gone. 
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IiIalise. Bravo! 

Hdntinqdon. [Taking hold of kU bit] Look here, Mr. 
Maiise, in a way 1 share your feeling, but I'm fond of 
my sister, and it's damnable to have to go back to India 
knowing she must be all a<h'ifl, without protection, 
going through God knowa what! Mrs. FuUartou says 
she's lookmg awfully paJe and down. 

Maube. [Struggling between reaentmeid and sympa- 
thy] Why do you come to me? 

Hdntinqdon. We thought 

Mause. Who? 

Hdntinqdon. My — my father and n 

Mause. Go on. 

Huntingdon. We thought there w 
that, having lost that job, she mif 
again for advice. If she does, it would be really gen- 
erous of you if you'd put my father in touch with her. 
He's getting old, and he feels this very much. \Me 
hands Malise a carJ\ This is his address. 

Mambe. [Tviiating the card] Let there be no mistake, 
sir; I do nothing that will help give her back to her 
husband. She's out to save her soul olive, and I don't 
join the hue and cry that's aftfr her. On the contrary 
— if I had the power. If your father wants to shelter 
her, that's another matter. But she'd her awn ideas 
about that. 

Huntingdon. Perhaps you don't realize how unfit 
my sister is for rough and tumble. She's not one of 
this new sort of woman. She's always been looked 
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thet, and had things done for her. Pluck ahe's got. 
but that's all, and she's bound to come to grief. 

Mause. Very likely — the first birds do. But if she 
drops half-way it's better than if she'd never down. 
Your sister, sir, is trying the wings of her spirit, out 
of the old slave market. For women as for men, there's 
more than one kind of dishonour, Captain Hunting- 
don, and worse things than being dead, ua you may 
know iu your proFession. 

HcNTiNGDON. Admitted — but 

Malise. We each have our own views as to what 
they are. But they all come to — death of our spirits, 
for the sake ot our carcases. Anything more? 

Hdntingdon. My leave's up. I sail to-morrow. If 
you do see my sister I trust you to give her my love 
and say I begged she would see my father. 

Malise. If I have the chance — yes. 

Be maixa a gesture af salute, to which Husnsa- 
DON responds. Then the latter tuma and goet 

Maube. Poor fugitive! Where are you running now? 
He stands at the window, through which the eeen- 
ing sunlight is jKnodering the room, with smoky 
gold. The stolid Boy has again come in. Ma- 
lise stares at him, then goes back to the table, 
takes up the MS., and booms it at him; he re- 
ceives the charge, breathing hard. 
AIalise. "Man of the world^product of a material 
age; incapable of perceiviug reality in motions of the 
spirit; having 'no use,' as you would say, for 'seuti- 
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mental nonesnBe'; accustomed to believe yourself the 

national spine — your pasition is unassailable. You will 
le idol of the country — arbiter of law, parson 
in mufti, darling of the playwright and the novelist 
—God bless you! — while waters lap these shores." 

Tie plaeet the aheeU of MS. in an envelope, and 
hands them to tlu: Bor. 
Maube, You're going straight back to "The Watch- 
fire"? 

Boy. [Stotidlff] Yes, sir. 

Maube. [Staring at kim] You're a maatcrpiece. 
D'you know that? , 

Boy. No. air. 
Malibe. Get out, then. 

Be tifte the por^olio from the tahU, and takes il 
into the inner roam. The Bqt, -puiting hU 
ihuwh etolidly to hia nose, turns to go. In the 
doorway he shies violently at the figure of Ciabe, 
standing there in a dark-coUmTed dress, shids 
'past her and goes. Clare comes into the gleam 
of sunlight, her while face alive with emotion 
or excUemeTit. She looks round her, smiles, 
sighs; goes swiftly to Ike door, closes ii, and 
comes back to Ike table. There she stands, fin- 
gering the papers on the table, smoothing Ma- 
libe'b hal — wistfully, eagerly, waiting. 
Maube. [Returning] You! 

CiiABE. [WUh a faint smile] Not very glorious, is it? 

He goes lotcards her, and checks hims^, Ui«a 

slews the armchair round. 
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kcT again, 

again, umet 

Maijse. So you'v 



MALiae. Come! Sit down, sit down! [Clare, heav- 
ing a lemg ligk, sinks down into the chair\ Tea'is nearly 
ready. 

He jJaceB a cushion for her, and preparei tea; the 
looks up at kirn softly, bid as he finishes and 
turns to her, she drops that glance. 
Clare. Do you think me an awful coward for com- 
ing? [She has taken a little plain cigarette case from her 
dress] Would you mind if I amoked? 

Malise shakes his head, then draws back from 
as if afraid to be loo dose. And 
m, she looks at him, 
e lost your job? 
Clabb. How did you — — ? 

Malihb. Your brother. You only just missed him. 
[Clahe starts -up] They had an idea you'd come. He's 
sailing to-raorrow — he wants you to see your father. 
Clare. Is father ill? 
Maubb. Anxious about you. 

Clare. I've written to him every week. [Excited] 
They're alill huntiag me! 

Malise. [Touching her shoulder gently] It's all right 
— all right. 

She sinks again into the chair, and again he with- 
draws. And once more she gives him that sqft 
eager look, and once -more averts ii as he turns 

Clare. My nerves have gone funny lately. It's be- 
ing always on one's guard, and stuffy air, and feeling 
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people look and talk about you. and dislike your being 
there. 

Mause. Yea; that wants pluck. 

Clare. [Shaking her head] I curl up all the time. 
The only thing I know for certain is, that I ahall never 
go back to him. The more I've hated what I've been 
doing, the more sure I've been. I might come to any- 
thing — ^but not that. 

Malise. Had a very bad time? 

C1.ARE. [Nodding] I'm spoilt. It's a curse to be a 
iady when you have to earn your living. It's not really 
been so hard, I suppose; I've been seUing things, and 
living about twice as well as most shop girls. 

Maube. Were they decent to you? 

Clabe. Lots of the girls are really nice. But some- 
Low they don't want me, can't help thinking I've got 
airs or something; and in here [She touches her breast] 
I don't want them! 

Maube. I know. 

Ci<ABE. Mrs. Fullarton and I used to belong to a 
society for helping reduced gentlewomen to get work. 
I know now what they want: enough money not to 
work — that's all! [Siiddenly looking up at Aim] Don't 
think me worse than I am — please! It's working un- 
der people; it's honing to do it, being driven. I have 
tried, I've not been altogether a coward, really! But 
every morning getting there the same time; every day 
the same stale "dinner," aa they call it; every evening 
the same "Good evening. Miss Clare," "Good evening. 
Miss Simpson," "Good evening. Miss Hart," "Good 
evening. Miss Clare." And the same walk home, or 
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the some *bus; and the same men that you mustn't 
look at. tor fear they'll follow you. [She riaea] Oh! and 
the feeling — always, always^that there's no auii, or 
life, or hope, or anything. It was just like being ill, 
the way I've wanted to ride and daace and get out into 
the country. [Her excHeinent die» aiaay into the old 
dipped composure, and she sits down again] Don't think 
too badly of me — it really is pretty ghaatly! 

Mause. IGrvJJIy] H'm! Why a shop? 

CL.ARE. References. I didn't want to tell more lies 
than I could help-, a married woman on strike can't tell 
the truth, you know. And I can't typewrite or do 
shorthand yet. And chorus — I thought— you wouldn't 
like. 

Mamsb. I? What have I ? [He checks kimtelf] 

Have men been brutes? 

Clabe. [Stealing a look at Mm] One followed me a 
lot. He caught hold of my arm one evening. I just 
took this out [She draws out her ktUpin and holds it like 
a dagger, her lip dravm back as the Hpa of a dog going 
to bite] and said: "Will you leave me alone, please?" 
And he did. It was rather nice. And there was one 
quite decent little man in the shop — I was sorry for 
him — such a humble little man! 

Malisb. Poor devil — it's hard not to wish for the 

At ike lane of his voice Clabb looks tip at him; 
his face is turned away. 
CiABE. [S<^lly] How have you been? Working very 

Maube. As hard as God will let me. 
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CuLBS. [Stealing another loo^ Have you aoy type- 
writing I could do? I could learn, and I've still got 
a. brooch I could aell. Which is the best kind? 
Malise. I had a catalogue of them somewhere. 

He goes into the inner room. The moment he is 
gone, Clare stands up, her hands pressed to 
her cheeks as if slie feli tliem flaming. Then, 
with hands clasped, she stands waiting. lie 
comes back with the old portfolio. 
Malisb. Can you typewrite where you are? 
Clake. I have to find a new room anyway. I'm 
changing-^to be safe. [She takes a luggage ticket from 
her glove] I took my things to Charing Cross— only a 
bag and one trunk. [Then, with iliat queer expression, on 
her face which prefaces her desperationn] You don't want 
ine now, I suppose. 
Malise. What.' 
Ci.AiiE. [Hardly above a whisper] Because— if you 
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Malisc. [Staring hard into her face that is quivering 

andtmiling] Youmeanit? Youdo? Youcare ? 

Clare. I've thought of you — so much! But only — 
if you're sure. 

Be clasps her and kisses her closed eyes; atid to 
they stand for a moment, tiU the sound of a 
latchkey in the door sends them apart. 
Mause. It's the housekeeper. Give me that ticket; 
111 send for your things. 

Obedientlp she gioes him the ticket, smiles, and 
» quietly into the inner room. Mbb. Wiub 
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has eidered ; her face, more Chinese than ever, 

ahoics no sign of kamng seen, 

Mause. That lady will stay here, Mrs. Miler. 

Kindly go with thia ticket to the cloak-room at Charing 

Cross station, and bring back her luggage in a cab. 

Have you money? 

Mrs. Miler, 'Art a crown. [She takes the ticket- 
then impaasively] In case you don't know — there's two 
o' them men about the stairs now. 

The moment she is gone Malisb makei a gesture 

of maniacal fury. He steals on tiptoe to the 

outer door, and listens. Then, placing his 

hand on the knob, he turns it ■without noise, and 

mrenchea hack the door. Trarisfigured in the 

last sunlight streaming down tlie corridor are 

two men, close togellier, listening and consulting 

secretly. They start back. 

Mause. [With strange, almost noisAeaa ferocity] 

You've run her to earth; your job's done. Kennel up, 

hounds! [And in their faces he slams the door. 

CDRTAIN. 
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SCENE II 

ScEXE n. — The »ame, early on a winter afternoon, three 
months later. The room has tune a certain daitOi- 
Tiess. There are naiaina over the doors, a couch 
under the window, aU the hooks are arranged on 
shelves. In gmatl vasea, over the fireplace, are a 
fete eiolete and chrysanthemums. Maube aiU hud- 
died in hia armchair drawn close to the fire, pa-per 
on knee, ■pen in hand. lie looks rather grey and 
drawn, and round his chair is the usual litter. Al 
the table, now nearer to the window, Clare sits 
working a typewrUer. She finishes a line, puts 
sheets of paper together, makes a note on a card — 
adds some figures, and marks the total. 

Clare. Kcnnclh, when this is paid, I shall have 
made two pound seventeen in the three months, and 
saved you about three pounils. One hundred and 
seventeen shillings at tenpence a thousand is one 
hundred and forty thousand words at fourteen hundred 
words an hour. It's only just over an hour a day. 
Can't you get me more? 

Malisb lifts the hand that holds his pen and lets 

it fall again. Clare puis the cover on the type- 

writer, and straps it. 

Clare. I'm quite packed. Shall I pack for you? 

[He nods] Can't we have more than three days at the 

sea? [He shakes his head. Going up to him] You did 

sleep last night. 
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Malibe. Yes, I slept. 

Clare. Bad head? [Mause tux!.^] By this time the 
day after to-morrow the case will bo heard and done 
with. You're not worrying ftir lue? Except for my 
poor old Dad, 7 don't care a. bit. 

Malisk keavea hinuelf out of Ih-E chair, and begins 
pacing ttp and drnvn. 

Clare. Kenneth, do you understand why he doesn't 
claim damages, after wliat he said that day — here? 
[Ijooking suddenly at Aim] It ia true that he doesn't? 

Mause. It is not. 

C1.ARE. But you to'.d me yourself— 

Malise. I lied. 

Clare. Why? 

Mausb. [Shrugging] No use lying any longer — 
you'd know it to-morrow. 

Clare. How much am I valued at? 

Malibe. Two thousand. [GTimlt/] He'll settle it on 
you. [He lauglis] Masterly! By one stroke, destroys 
his enemy, avenges his "honour," and gilds his name 
with generosity! 

Clare. Will you have to pay? 

Malibe. Stones yield no blood. 

Clare. Can't you borrow? 

Malibe. I couldn't even get the costs. 

Clare. Will they make you bankrupt, then? [Ma- 
libe nods] But that doesn't mean that you won't have 
your income, does it? [MIalisb laughs] What is your in- 
come, Kenneth? [He is silenl] A hundred and fifty 
from "The Watchfin-," I know. What else? 
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MaiiIsb. Out of five books I have made the sum of 
' forty pounds. 

CiAEE. What else? TeU me. 

Malise. Fifty to a hundred pounds a year. Leave 
me to gnaw my way out, child. 

Ci.Ait& stands looking at kin in diatreas, then goes 
qaiekhj into tlie room behind her. Mauso 
talcea up his paper and pen. The paper u guifs 

Maube. [Feeling hia head\ Full of smoke. 

lie drops paper and pen, and croaaing to the room 
on the left goea in. Cii*KE re-enters vritk a 
anuUl leather box. She puts it daien on her 
typing table as Malisi: returia followed by Mjts. 
MiLER, wearing her hat, and earring kta okt- 

Mrs. MiLBR. Put your coat on. It's a bitter wind. 
[He puts on the coat. 
Clare. Where are you going? 
Mausk. To"TheWatchGre." 

The door closes behind him, and Mrs. MiLER 
goes up to CuiRE holding out a little btue bot- 
Ue with a red label, nearly fnU. 
Mrs. Miler. You know he's takiu* this [She mahea 
a litUe motion towarda her moxtlh] to make 'im sleep? 
Clark. [Reading the label\ Where was it? 
Mas. MiLBR. In the bathroom cheat o' drawers, 
where 'e keeps 'is odds and ends. I was lookin' for 'lit 
garters. 

Clare. Give it to me! 
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E before. He must get 



Mrs. Miler. He took it o 
his sleep, 

C1.ARE. Give it to me! 

M&s. M11.ER resigna it, Clare takes the cork 
out, smells, then tastes it from her finger. Mjts. 
MlLER, twisting her apron in her hands, speaks. 

Mrs. MiixBR. I've 'ad it on my mind a long time to 
speak to yer. Your comin' 'ere'a not done 'im a bit 
o' good. 

Ci-ARE. Don't! 

Mrs. M11.EIR. I don't want to, but what with the 
worry o' this 'ere divorce suit, an' you bein' a lady an' 
'im havin' to be so careful of ycr, and tryin' to save, 
not smokin' all day like 'e used, an' not gettin' 'is 
two bottles of claret regular; an' losin' his sleep, an' 
takin' that stuff for it; and now this 'ere last business. 
I've seen 'im sometimes holdin' 'is 'ead as if it was 
comin' off. [Seeing Clare wince, she goes on with a sort 
of compassion in her Chinese face] I can see yer Fond of 
him; an' I've nothin' against yer — you don't trouble 
me a bit; but I've been with 'im eight years — we're 
used to each other, and I can't bear to see 'im not 
'imself, really I can't. 

She gives a sudden sniff. Then her emotion passes, 
leaving her as Chinese as ever. 

Clabe. This last business—what do you mean by 
that? 

Mr3. Miler, If 'e a'n't told yer, I don't know that 
I've any call to. 

Clare, Please. 
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Mrs. Miler. [Iler hands tvnsling very fast] Well, it's 
to do with this 'ere "Walchfire." One of the men 
that sees to the writin' o( it — 'e'a an old friend of Mr. 
Matiae, 'e come 'ere this mornin' when you was out. 
I was doin* my work in there [She •pointa to the room on 
the rigki] an' the door open, so I 'eard 'em. Now 
you've 'uDg them curt^ns, you can't 'elp iL 

CiiARE. Yes? 

Mrs. Miler. It's about your divorce case. This 
'ere "Watchfire," ye see, belongs to some fellers that 
won't 'ave their men gettin' into the papers. So this 
'ere friend of Mr. Malise — very nice 'e spoke about 
it — "If it comes into Court," 'e says, "you'll 'ave to 
go," 'e says. "These beggars, these dogs, these logs," 
'e says, "they'll 'oo( you out," 'e says. An' I could 
tell by the sound of his voice, 'e meant it — proper 
■pset 'e was. So that's thatl 

CI4ARB. It's inhuman! 

Mrs. Mileb. That's what I thinks; but it don't 
'elp, do it? "'Tain't the circulation," 'e says, "it's the 
principle," 'e says; and then 'e starts in swearin' hor- 
rible. 'E's a very nice man. And Mr. Malise, 'e says: 
"Well, that about does for me!" 'e says. 

CiiAHE. Thank you, Mrs. Miler — I'm glad to know. 

Mrs. Miler- Yes; I don't know as I ought to 'ave 
told you. {DcapeTolety uncomfortahle} You see, I don't 
e notice of Mr. Malise, but I know 'im very well. 
*E'a a good-'cartcd gentleman, very funny, that'll do 
9 to help others, and what's more, keep on doin' 
., when they hurt 'im; very obstinate 'e is. Now. 
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when you first come 'ete, three months ago, I says to 
meflelf; "He'll enjoy this 'ere for a bit, but she's too 
much of a lady for 'im." What 'e wants about 'Im 
permanent is a woman that thiaks an' talks about all 
them things he talks about. And sometimes I fancy 'e 
don't want nothin' permanent about 'un at all. 

Clare. Don't! 

Mba. Miw:a. \iViik another siidden miff] Gawd 
knows I don't want to upset ye. You're situated very 
'ard; an' women's got no business to 'urt one another 
—that's what I thinks. 

Clare, Will you go out and do something for me? 
(Mrs. Mileb noda. Clare takes up the sheaf of papers 
and from the leather box a note and an emerald pendaTit] 
Take this with the note to that address— it's quite 
close. He'll give you thirty pounds for it. Please pay 
these bills and bring me back the receipts, and what's 



in't you 






Mrs. Milbr. [Taking the pendard and note] It's 
pretty thing. 

Clare. Yes. It was my mother's. 

Mas. MiLBB. It's a pity to part with it; 
got ana t her P 

Clare. Nothing more, Mrs. Miler, not ev( 
ding ring. 

Mrs, Miler. [Wilhmd expression] You make my 
'cart ache sometimes. 

She v^apt pendant and note into her handter- 
ekiff and goes out to the door. 

Mhb. Miler. [From the door] There's a lady and 
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\ gentleman out here. Mrs. Fuller — wants you, not 

^^^^ Mr. Malise. 

^^^^L GiABE. Mrs. Fullarton? [Mrs. Miler nods] Ask 

^^^H them to come in. 

^^^^^ Mrs. Miler opens the door wide, says "Come 

^^^^H in," aiid goes. Mrs. Fcllarton is aecom- 

^^^^1 jKinied not by Fullarton, but by tlie lawyer, 

^^^r TwiSDEN. They come in. 

T Mrs. Fullarton. Clare! My dear! IIow are you 

I after all this time? 

^^^^ Clare. [Her eyes fixed on Twibdi^] Yes? 

^^^L Mrs. Fullarton. [Ditconcerted by the strange greet- 

^^^H ing] I brought Mr. Twisdcn to tell you somethiag. 

^^^H May I stay? 

^^^^B CiiARB. Yes. [She points to the chair at the same UiMe: 

^^^^m Mrs. FuUiAbton sits dovm\ Now ! 

^^^H [TwisDEN comes fonoard. 

F TwiSDEN. As you're not defending thb case, Mrs. 

Dedmond, there is nobody but yourself for me to 

apply to. 

Clare. Please tell me quickly, what you've come for. 
I' TwiSDEN. [Botinng sltglUly] I am instructed by Mr. 

^^^^ Dedmond to say that if you will leave your present 
^^^L companion and undertake not to see him again, he 
^^^H will withdraw the suit and settle three hundred a 
^^^M year on you. [At Clare's motsmeTjt of abhorrence] 
* Don't misunderstand me, please — it is not — it could 

hardly be, a request that you should go back. Mr. 

Dedmond is not prepared to receive you again. The 

proposal— forgive my saying so — remarkably Quixotic 
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— is made to save Ihe scandal to his family and your 
owD. 'It binds you to nothing but the abandonment 
of your present companion, with certain conditions of 
the same nature as to the future. In other words, it 
assures you a position— ao loDg as you live quietly by 
yourself. 

Clare. I see. Will you please thank Mr. Dedmond, 
and say that I refuse? 

Mbb. Fuli-abton. Clare, Clare! For God's sake 
don't bo desperate. 

[CiABU, deathly atiU, just looks at her. 

TwisDEN. Mrs. Dedmond, I am bound to put the 
position to you in its naked brutality. You know 
there's a claim for damages? 

Clabe. I have Just learut it. 

TwiBDEN. You realize what the result of this suit 
must he; You will be left dependent on an undischarged 
bankrupt. To put it another way, you'll be a stone 
round the neck of a drowning man. 

CiiARE. You are cowards. 

Mrs. Fitllarton. Clare, Clare! [To TwisdenI She 
doesn't mean it; ■please be patient. 

CiiARE. I do mean it. You ruin him because of me. 
You get him down, and kick him to intimidate me. 

Mrs. FuLLABTON. My dear girl! Mr. Twisden is 
not personally concerned. How can you? 

Clare. It I were dying, and it would save me, I 
wouldn't take a penny from my husband. 

Twisden. Nothing could be more bitter than those 





words. Do you really wish n 

CujtE. Yes. [She tuna fro-, 

i. FULLABTON. [In a 
leave me alone with her, don't say anything to Mr. 
Dedmond yet. 

TwisDEN. Mrs. Dedmond, I told you once that I 
wished you well. Though you have called me a cow- 
ard, I still do that. For God'a sake, think — before 
it's too late. 

Clare. [PuUing otd her hand blindly] I'm sorry I 
called you a coward. It's the whole thing, I meant. 
TwiSDEN. Never mind that. Think! 

With the curious liiHe movemeiit of one who sees 

somdhing he does not like to sce.hB goea. Cuabb 

is leaning her forehead againut llie mantelshelf, 

leemingly unconadoui Ihai she is not alone. 

Mrs. Fullabton approatliea quietly (iU she can 

see Clabe's /oce. 

Mrb. Pollabton. My dear sweet thing, don't be 

cross with me I [Ci-ahe Iutiis fmm, her. It is all the 

time as if she were trying to get away from words and 

people to something going on imihin herself] How can I 

help wanting to see you saved from all this ghastliness? 

CtiARE. Please don't, Dolly! Let me be! 

Mbs. FoLLAitTON. I must speak, Clare! I do think 

you're hard on George. It's generous o( him to offer 

to withdraw the suit — considering. You do owe it to 

UB to try and spare your father and your sisters and — 

and all of us who care for you. 
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Clahe. [Facing her] You say George b generous! 
If he wanted to be tliat he'd never have claimed tliose 
damages. It's revenge lie wants — I heard him here. 
You think I've done him an injury. So I did — when 
I married him. I don't know what I shall come to, 
Dolly, but I shan't fall ao low as to take money from 
him. That's as certain as that I shall die. 

Mrb. Fdllahton. Do you know, Clare, I think it's 
awful about you ! You're too fine, and not 6ne 
enough, to put up with things; you're too sensitive 
to take Leip, and you're not strong enough to do with- 
out it. It's simply tragic. At any rate, you might 
go home to your pecffe. 

Clabe. After (A)'k/ 

Mrs. Fullarton. To tis, then? 

Clabe. "If I could be the falling bee, and loss thee 
all the day!" No. Dolly! 

Mas. FuLLAitTON tiirtts from her athamed and 
baffled, but her quick eyes take in the room, try- 
ing to seise on some new -point of attack. 

Mrs. Follarto?j. Y'ou can't be — you aren't^happy, 

Clare. Aren't IP 

Mrs. Follaeton. Oh! Clare! Save yourself — and 
aU of us! 

Clake. [Very diU] You see, I love him. 

Mrs. Pullahton. You used to say you'd never love; 
did not want it — would never want it, 

Claek. Did I? How funny! 
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Mbs. FoiiABTON. Oh! my dear! Don't look like 
that, or you'll make me cry. 

Clare. One doesn't always know the future, does 
one? [Desperalely] I love him! I love him! 

MjiS. FuLLARTON, [Suddenly] If you love Lim, what 
will it be lifce tor you, knowing you've ruined him? 
Clahe. Go away! Go away! 
Mrs. Fclurton. Love! — you said! 
Cl^HE. IQuivFrmg at that slab — syddenly] I must — 
I will keep him. He's all I've got. 

Mrs. FuijjAhton. Can you — can you keep him? 
Clare. Go! 

Mrs. Fcllahtom. I'm going. But, men are hard to 
keep, even when you've not been the ruin of them. 
You know whether the love this man gives you 13 
really love. It not—God help you! ISA* (urns at the 
door, and says vMumfuUy] Good-bye, my child! If 

you can 

Then goes. Clare, almost in a whisper, repeats 
Ike words: "Love! you said!" At the sound of 
a latchkey she runs as if to escape into tlie bed- 
room, but changes her mind and stands blot- 
ted against the curtain of the door. Malibb 
enters. For a momerd he does not see her stand- 
ing there agaiTiat the curtain that ia much the 
same colour as her dress. His face is that of a 
man in the grip of a rage that he feels to be tm- 
potent. Then, seeing her, he puUs himself to- 
gether, walks to his armchair, and sits down 
there in his hat and coat. 
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Clahe. WeU? "The WatchfireP" You may aa 
well tell me. 
Malisb. Nothing to tell you, child. 

At that touch of Undemeaa she goes wp to his 
cluiir and knecla down beside it. MechanicaHy 
Malisb takes off kia hat. 
CiABE. Tiicn you are to lose that, too? [Mausb 
stares at lier] I know about it — never mind how. 
Malisb. Sluictimonious dogs! 

Clare. [Very low] There are other things to be got, 
aren't there? 

Mausb. Thick as blackberries. I just go out and 
cry, "Malise, unsuccessEul author, too honest journal- 
ist, freethinker, co-respondent, bankrupt," and they 

Clahb. [Quiedi/] Kenneth, do you care for me? 
[Malibe stares at her] Am I anythJQg to you but just 
prettiness? 

Mause. Now, now! This isn't the time to broodi 
Rouse up and fight. 

Clare. Yes. 

Malisb. We're not going to let them down us, are 
wc? [She rubs her cheek agaitigt kia hand, that still rests 
on her shoulder} Lite on sufferance, breath at the pleas- 
ure of the enemy! And some day in the fullness of 
his mercy to be made a present of the right to eat and 
drink and breathe again. [His gestvre sums up the rage 
within kim] Fine! [He puts his kal on and rises] That's 
the last groan they get from me. 

Clare. Are you going out again? [He nods] Where? 
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Malisx. Blockberrying! Our train's not till sis. 
He goes into Ike bedroom. Clare gets up and 
stands by the fire, looking round in a dazed 
way. She puts her hand up and mechanic- 
ally gathers together tite violets in the liUle 
vote. Suddenly ahe twists them to a button- 
hole, and sinks down into the armchair, which 
he must pass. There she sits, the violets in her 
hand. Maube comes out and crosses towards 
the outer door. She puis the violets up to him. 
He stares at them, shrugs his shoulders, and 
■passes on. For just a Tnomeni Glask sits 
motionless. 

CiiARE. [Quietly] Give me a kiss! 

He turns and kisses her. But his lips, after 
that kiss, have the furtive bitterness one sees 
on the lips of those who have done what does 
not suit their mood. He goes out. She is left 
motioniess by the armchair, her throat working. 
Then, feverishly, she goes to the little table, 
seizes a sheet of paper, and writes. Looking up 
suddenly she sees thai Mrs. Miler has let 
herself in with her latchkey. 

Mrs, Miler. I've settled the baker, tLe milk, the 
waahin' an' the groceries — this 'ere's what's left. 

She counts down a five-pound note, four sovereigns, 
and two shillings on to the little table. Clare 
folds tlie letter into an envelope, then takes up 
the five-pound note and puts it into her dress. 

Clabe. [Pointing to the money on the table] Take 



ACT IV 

SuppuR-TiME in a small room at "The Gascon}/" on 
Derby Day. Through the windows of a broad 
corridor, out of which the door opens, is seen the 
dark blue of a sumvur night. The toalls are of 
apricol-gold ; the carpels, curtains, lamp-shades, 
and glided chairs, of red; the vxiod-work aiid screens 
■while; the palms in gilded tubs. A doorway that 
has no door leads to anotlter small room. One 
little table behind a screen, and one little table in 
the open, are set for two persons each. On a serv- 
ice4able, above which hangs a speaking-tube, are 
some dishes of hora d'wuvres, a basket of peaches, 
two bottles of champagne in ice-pails, and a small 
barrel of oysters in a gilded tub. Ahnaud, the 
waiter, slim, dark, quick, his face seamed vnth a 
guiet, soft irony, is opening oysters and listening 
to the riAvst joy of a distant supper-party, where a 
man is playing the last bars of: "Do ye ken John 
Peel" on a horn. As the sound dies aieay, he 
viurmuTt: "Tr&a Joli!" and opens another oyster. 
Two Ladies with bare shoulders and large hats pass 
down the corridor. Their talk w faintly wafted in : 
"Well, I never like Derby night! The boys do 
get BO bobbish!" "That horn — vulgar, I call it!" 
7» 
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Arnaud's eyebrows rise, the eomcrt of hit mouth 
droop. A Lady witli hare akouMers, and erimton 
Toaes in her hair, cornea along the corridor, and stopi 
for a second of the ttindow, Jor a man to join her. 
They come through into the room. Ahnaud hat 
tpnmg to uitention, but wiik: "Let's go in here, 
shall we?" they pass through into the further room. 
The Manaoeh, a gentleman mitk neat moustaches, 
and buttoned into a frock-coat, has appeared, brisk, 
noiaelesa, his eyes everywhere; he inspects the peaches. 

Manager. Four ahillin' apiece to-night, secP 
Ahnadd. Yes, Sare. 

From the inntir room a young man and his partner 
have come in. She is dark, almost Spanish- 
looking; he fair, languid, pale, cUan-3h<Ked, 
slackly amiiing, with half-closed eyes — one of 
those who are bred and dissipated to the point of 
having loaf aU save the capacity for hiding their 
emoliona. He speaks in a — 
Langutd Voice. Awful row they're kickin' up in 
there, Mr. Varley, A fellow with a horn. 

Manaqeu. [Blandly] Gaddesdon Hunt, my lord^ 
always have their .supper with us, Derby night. Quiet 
corner here, my lorH. Arnaud! 

Ahnaud is already at the table, between screen 
and palm. And, there ensconced, the covple 
take their seats. Seeing them safely landed, the 
Manager, brisk and noiseless, moves avm^. 
In the corridor a lady in black, with a doakfalX- 
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ing open, geema uiicertain wheth/ir to come in. 
She adeances into the doorway. It is CiiAbe. 
Arnaud. [Poiniing to the other table at he fiki vnih 
dUhea\ Nice table, Madamc- 

CLAitE mmes to the comer of ii. An artiat in 
observation of his clients, Aknadd take» in 
her face — very pale under her waty, gimj>ty- 
dreaaed hair; shadow;/ beneath the eyes; not 
pomdered; her lip» not reddened; vnlhovt a tin- 
gle ornament; lakee in her Mack drees, finely 
cvt, her arms and neck heavtifvlly while, arid 
at her breast three gardenias. And as he neart 
her, she lifts her eyes. It is very much the look 
of something lost, appealing for guidance. 
Abnaud. Madame is waiting for some one? [She 
thalies her head\ Then Madame will be veree well here — 
veree well. I taJce Madame's cloaki' 

Be takes the cloak gently and lays U on the hack of 
the chai^ fronting the room, that she may put it 
round her when she wishes. She sits down. 
Lanhuid Voice. [From the corner] Waiter! 
Arnatjd. Milord! 
Lanqdid Voice. The Roederer. 
Aknaud. At once, milord. 

Clare sits tracing a pattern with her finger on 

the cloth, her eyes lowered. Once she raises 

them, and follows Arnaud's dark rapid figure. 

Abnaud. [Reluming] Madame feels the 'eat? [He 

tcans her mth increased curiosity] You wish something, 

Madame? 
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CiiABK. [Again gating him, that loot:] MmI I order? 

Arnaqd. Non, Madame, it is not neceaaary. A 
glass of water. \IIe pours it ovi\ I have not the pleas- 
ure of knowing Madame's face. 

Clare. [Faintly amiii7ig\ No. 

Arnaud. Madame will find it veree good 'ere, veree 

Languid Voice. Waiter! 

Abnaud. Pardon! [He goes. 

The bare-neeked ladies with targe hats again pass 
down ih^ corridor outside, and again their 
voices are wafM in : "Tottiel Not she! Oh! 
my goodness, she has got a. pride on her!" 
"Bobbie'H never stick it!" "Look here, 
dear— — " Galvanized by tliose sounds, Clabe 
has caught her doak and half -risen; they die 
away and she subsides. 
Arnaud. \Bach at her table, with a quaint shrug to- 
wards the corridor] It is not rowdj' here, Madame, as & 
rule — not as in some places. To-night a little noise. 
Madame is fond of flowers? [He whisks out, and rrfiinw 
almost at onee with a bowl of carnations from some table 
in the next room] These smell good! 
Clabe. You are very kind. 

Ahnadd. [With courtesy] Not at all, Madame; a 

pleasure. [He bows. 

A young man, tall, thin, hard, straight, vyith 

close-cropped, aandyish hair and moustache, a 

face tanned very red, atui one of those small, 

long, lean heads that only grow in Britain; 
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dad in a tkin dark overcoat throvm. open, an 
opera hid pjuktd back, a while waistcoat round 
Am lean middle, he comes in from the corridor. 
Be toohs round, glances at Ci.AitE, passes her 
table towards the further room, stops in the door- 
icay, and looks baek at her. Her eyes have just 
been lifted, and are at once cast down again. 
The young man wavers, catches Ahnadd'b eye, 
jerks his head to summon him, and passes into 
the further room. Axsavd takes up the vase 
that has been superseded, and follows him out. 
And Ci<ASE sits alone in silence, broken by the 
murmurs of the languid lord and his partner, 
behind the screen. She is breathing as if she 
had been running hard. She lifts her eyes. 
The tall young man, divested of hat and coal, 
is standing by her table, holding out his hand 
with a sort of bashful hardiness. 

YouNQ Man. How d'you do? Didn't recognize you 
I at first. So sorry — awfully rude of me. 

Clahe'b eyes seem to fiy from, him, to appeal to 
him, to resign herself all at once. Something in 
the YoTJNa Man responds. He drops his hand. 

Clabe. [Faintly] How d'you do? 

YoDNQ Man. [Stammering] You — you been down 
there to-day? 

Clare. Where? 

YoDNO Man. [With a smUe] The Derby. What? 
Don't you generally go down? [He touehta the other 
I chair] May IP 
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Clabe. [Abrwst in a vhisper] Yes. 

As he iiU down, Arnaud returta and tlandt 
before them. 

Abnacd. The plovers' egga veree good to-night. 
Bare. Verce good, Madame. A peach or two, after, 
Veree good peaches. The Roederer, Sare — not bad 
at all. Madame likes it JrappS, but not too cold — 
yes? 

[He is away again to his sertrice-tabte,. 

Young Man. [B-uryiiig kis face in the carnations] I 
say— these are jolly, aren't they? Tbey do you pretty 
well here. 

Clabe. Do they? 

Young Man. You've never been here? [Clarh 
akaket her head] By Jove! I thought I didn't know 
your face. [Clare looks full at kirn. Again something 
moves in the Yodnq Man, and he stammers] I mean — 

Clakb. It doesn't matter. 

YocNQ Man. [EespectfvUy] Of course, if I — if you 

were waiting for anybody, or anything — I 

[He half rises, 
Clare, It's all right, thank you. 

The Young Man sits doTcn ogam, uncomfort- 
able, nonplussed. There is silence, broken 
by the inaudible words of the languid lord, 
and the distant merriment of the Bvpper-jHiTt]/. 
Ahnaud brings the plovers' egga. 
Young Man. The wine, quick. 
Arnaud. At once. Sare. 
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Young Man. [Abruptly] Don't you ever go racing, 
I then? 

Clare. No. 

IArnaud pours out champagne. 

YonNQ Man. I remember awfuHy well my first 

day. It was pretty thick — lost every bleaaed bob, and 

my watch and chain, playin' three cards on the way 

Clash. Everything has a beginning, hasn't it? 

[She drinks. The YouNO Man atareg at her. 
YouNQ Man. [Floundering in these waters deeper 
than he had bargained /or] I say — about things having 
beginnings — did you mean anything? 

[Class nods. 
YoDNG Man. What! D'you mean it's really the 
I first—? 

Clark nods. The champagne has fiicked her 



YoiTNa Man. By George! \Iie leans hack\ I've oflen 
wondered. 

Arnaud. [Again filling Ike glasses] Monsieur 

Young Man. lAbmptly] It's all right. 

Be drains his glass, then sOs boll upright. Chiv- 
alry and the camaToderie of class have begun ia 
stir in him. 
YoDNQ Man. Of course I can see that you're not 
— I mean, that you're a — a lady. [Clare smiles] And 
I say, you know- — if you have to— because you're in a 
hole — I should feel a cad. Let mc lend you——? 
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CiiASB. [Holding tip her gUus] Le tin egt tirS, U 
faui le boirel 

She drinks. The French wordu, which he dnes 
not too well vndcratand, completing kis convic- 
(ton that she ie a lady, he remains quite silent, 
frowning. As Ci.abb held up kcr glass, two gen- 
Semen have entered. The first is blond, of good 
height and a comely insolence. His crisp, fair 
hair, and fair brtished-up moustai^he are just go- 
ing grey; an eyeglass is fixed in one of tvx> eyea 
thatlmdii over every voman they see; hisfaceia 
broad, and coloured vnih air and vyine. Hia 
companion is a laU, thin, dark bird of the night, 
wUh sly, roving eyes, and liollow chcehs. They 
ttand looking round, then pass into the further 
room; but in pasting, they have stared unre- 
servedly at Clabb. 
Yotma Man. [Seeing her wiricc] Look here! I'm 
afraid you must feel me rather a brute, you know. 
CiiAHE. No, I don't; really. 

Young Man. Are you absolute stoney? [Ciuike 
nods] But [Looking at her frock and clod] you're so 

awfully well 

CiARE. I had the sense to keep them. 
YoDNQ Man. [More and more disturbed] I say, you 
know — I wish you'd let me lend you somethmg, I 
had quite a good day down there. 

CiJUE, [Again tracing her pattern on the cloth— tlien 
looking up at himfuU] I can't take, tor nothing. 

Young Man. By Jove! I don't know — really, I 
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[ mean, !t'a 



don't — this mak&s n 
your being a lady. 

Clare. [Smiling] That's not your fault, ia it? You 
sec, I've been beaten all along the line. And I really 
don't care what happens to mc. [She ba* that peculiar 
fej/ look on her face now\ I really don't; except that I 
don't take charity. It's lucky for me it's you, and not 
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r people? 
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The supper-parlff i 
and there coi 
of the horn. 
Young Man. But I say, what about yoi 
Yuu must have people of some sort. 

He is fast becoming faacinaied, for her cheeks have 
begun to flush and Aer eyes to shhw. 
CiASE. Oh, yes; I've had people, and a husband, and 

— everythiDg And here I am! Queer, isn't iti* 

\Ske touches her glass] This is going to my head ! Do 
you mind? I sha'o't sing songs and get up and dance, 
and I won't cry, I promise you! 

YoDNG Man. \Between fascination and chivalry] By 
George! One simply can't believe in this happening 
to a lady— — 

CiARE. Have you got sisters? [Breaking into her toft 
laugfdeir] My brother's in India. I sha'n't meet him, 
anyway. 

YoDNG Man. No, but— I say — are you really quite 
cut oS from everybody? [Clare nods] Something 
rather awful must have happened? 

She smiles. The tioo gentlemen have returned 
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The blond one is again staring fixedly at Clare. 
This lime she looks back at kirn, flaming; and, 
with a little laugh, he passes vritk his friend irtlo 
the corridor, 
C1.AIIB. Who are those two? 

YouNQ Man. Don't know — not been much about 
town yeL I'm just back from India mj'self. You saiJ 
your brother was there; what's his regiment? 

ClARE. [Shaking her head] You're not going to find 
out my name, I haven't got onc^nothing. 

She leans her bare elbows on Ihe table, and her 
face on her hands. 
Clare. First of June! This day last year I broke 
covert — I've been running ever .since. 

Young Man. I don't understand a bit. You— 

must have had a — a — some one 

Bid there is such a change in her face, such rigid- 
ity of her ichole body, that he stops and averts 
his eyes. When he looks again she is drinking. 
She pids the glass down, and gives a liUle lavgh. 
Young Man. \Wilh a sort of awe] Anyway it must 
have been hke riding at a pretty atiff fence, for you to 
come here to-night. 

Clahb. Yes. What's the other side? 

Tlie YouNo Man puts oid his hand. and. touches 
her arm. It is meant for sympathy, but she 
takes it for attratiion. 
CiiARE. [Shaktng her head] Not yet — please! I'm 
eajoying this. May I have a cigarette? 

[He takes out his case, and gives her on*. 
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CiiARE. \Lettitig the amoke slowly forth] Yes, 
joying it. Had a prcLly poor time lately; not 
to eat, sometimes. 
Young Man. Not really! How damnable! I aay 
' — do have soraetbing more substantial. 

CiARB gives a sudden gasp, as if going off into 
hysterical laugkCer, but the stifles ii, and thakcs 
her head. 
YoDNO Man. A peach? 

IAknadd brings peaches to the table, 
CiABE. [Smiling] Thank you. 

[Re Jills their glaases and retreats. 
CijARE, [Raiting her glass] Eat and drink, fur to- 
morrow we — Listen! 

From, the suppcT-parly comes the sound of an 
abortive chorus: "With a hey ho, chivy, hark 
forrard, hark forrard, tantivy!" Jarring out 
into a discordant whoop, it sinks. 
Clabk. "This day a stag must die." JoJIy old aong! 
Young Man. Rowdy lot! [Svddenly] I say — I ad- 
mire your pluck. 

GluUie. [Shaking her head] Haven't kept my end up. 
Lots of women do! You see: I'm too fine, and not 
fine enough! My best friend said that. Too fine, 
and not fine enough. [She tavghs] I couldn't be a saint 
and martyr, and I wouldn't be a soulless doll. Neither 
me thing nor the other — that's the tragedy. 
YouNQ Man. You must have had awful luck! 
Clare. I did try. [Fiercely] But what's the good — 
when there's nothing before you? — Do I look ill? 
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Young Man. No; simply awfully pretty. 

Clare. [With a laugh] A mau once said to me: 
"As you haven't money, you should never have been 
pretty!" But, you see, it is some good. If I hadn't 
been, I couldn't have risked coming here, could I? 
Don't you thiuk it was rather sporting of me to buy 
these [She touches (he gardenias] with the last shilling 
over from my cab fare? 

Young Man. Did you really? D d sporting! 

Clabe. It's no use doing things by halves. Is it? 
I'm — in for it— wish me luck! [She drinks, and puis 
her glaii doiim with a amile] In tor it — deep! [She 
fiinga up her hands above her smiling face] Down, down, 
till they're just above water, and then — down, down. 
down, and — all over! Are you sorry now you came 
and spoke to mc? 

Young Man. By Jove, no! It may be caddish, but 
I'm not 

Clahb. Thank God tor beauty! I hope I shall die 
pretty! Do you think I shall do well? 

YouNQ Man. I say — don't talk like that! 

Ci^RE. I want to know. Do you? 

YouNQ Man. Well, then — yes, I do. 

Clare. That's splendid. Those poor women in the 
streets would give their eyes, wouldn't they? — that 
have to go up and down, up and down! Do you 

think I— shall 

The YouNQ Man, half-rising, puis hi» hand on 
her arm. 

Young Man. I think you're getting much too ex- 
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cited. You look all — Won't you eat your peach? 
[She ghalcet her head\ Do! Have something else, then 
— some grapes, or something? 
Cu-RX.. No, thanks. 

\Skc has hecomc quite calm again. 
YouNQ Man. Well, then, what d'you think? It's 
awfully hoi in here, Ltn't it? Wouldn't it be jollier 
drivio'? Shall wc— shall we make a move? 
Clare, Yes. 

The YoDNQ Mak tum» to look for tke waiUr, 
but Arnadd is not in the room. He gets up. 

YookgMan. [Feverishly] D d that waiter! Wait 

half a minute, if you don't mind, while I pay the bill. 

As he goes out into the corridor, the lioo gentlemen 
re-appear. Clare is siUing wotionleta, look- 
ing straight before her. 
Dare One. A fiver you don't get her to! 
Blond One. Done! 

He advances to her taUe with his inimitable vio- 
lence, and taking the cigar jrom kia mouth, 
bends his stare on her, and says: "Charmed to 
see you lookin' so well! Will you have sup- 
per with me here to-morrow night?" Startled 
Ota of her reverie, Clabe looks up. She sees 
those eyes, she sees beyond him the eyes of his 
com/pardon— sly, malevolent, amused — watch- 
ing; and she just sits gasing, uilhout a word. 
At that regard, so clear, the Blond One does not 
wince. But rather suddenly he says: "That's 
aironged then. Half-past eleven. So good 
of you. Good-night!" He replaces his cigar 
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R it the nighi of ChnHmoi Eve, the bcijne ii 

fituk wiik the ftreet, having a tkylight darkened by a 
faU of mou. rA«re U no one in the room, the walU 
qf Kkich are lohitewaahed, ahoce a floor of bare dark 
boardt. A fire i> cheerfully burning. On a madeVt 
■platform ttandt an, eatel and eanna*. There are 
buM* and pictures; a screen, a liUle stool, two arm~ 
ehairs, and a long old-fashioned settle under the win- 
doie. A door in one waU leads to the house, a door 
an the opposite uxdl to the model's dressing-room, and 
tke ftreet door is in the centre qf the woU between. 
On a Uno table a Russian samovar it hissing, and 
beside ^ on a trap stands a teapot, with glasses, 
lemon, sugar, and a decanter of rum. Through a 
huge uncurtained window close to the street door the 
anoiey lamplit street can be seen, aitd beyond it the 
river and a night of stars. 

The sound of a latchkey turned in the lock of the street 
door, and Ann Wbixwtn entere, a girl of severUeen. 
with hair tied in a ribbon and covered by a scarf. 
Leaving the door open, she turns up the electric light 
and goes to the fire. She throws off her scarf and 
long r«d cloak. She it dressed m a high evening 
frock i»f some soft white material. Bvr movement* 
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V futeit and tubtlaniial. tier faea, full of no nan- 
's decided and nucere, loUh deep-eet eye», and 
a capable, iceU-»haped forehead. Shredding off her 
gloves the warmt her hand*. 
In Ih* doorway appear the figures of two men. The first 
is raiher short and slight, wilk a soft short beard, 
bright soft eyes, and a crumply face. Under his 
tquash hat his hair is railier plentiful and rather 
grey. He waars an old hroum vUter and woollen 
gloves, and is puffing at a liand-inade cigarette. He 
is Ann's father, Wellwyn, the artiat. His oont- 
panitm t> a toeU-torappcd clergyman of medium 
height and stoutiah btiHd, with a pleasant, rosy fate, 
rather shining eyes, arid ratlier chubby clean-shaped 
lips; in appearance, indeed, a grovm-up hoy. He 
is the Vicar of the pariih — Canon Bebtlkt. 



Bertlet. My dear Wellwyn, the whole question of 
reform is full of difficulty. When you Lave two men 
like Professor Calway and Sir Thomas Hoicton taking 
diametrically opposite points of view, as we've seen 
to-night, I confess, I 

Wellwyn. Come in. Vicar, and have some grog. 

Behtlkt. Not to-night, thanks! Christmas to- 
morrow! Great temptation, though, this room! Good- 
night, Wellwyn; good-night. Aim! 

Ann. [Coming from, the fire iovxtrda the (ea-ioHe.J 
Good-night, Canon Berlley. 

[He goes out, and Wellwyn, shutting Ike door 
after Aim, approaches the fire. 
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Ann. {Silting on tA« little atool, vntk her back to the 
fire, and viaking Ua.\ Daddy! 

Wellwtn. My dear? 

Ann. You say you liked Professor Calway's lec- 
ture. Is it going to do you any good, that's tha 
queatioD? 

Wbllwtn. I — I hope so, Ann. 

Ann. I took you on purpose. Your charity's get- 
ting simply awful. Those two this morning cleared out 
all my housekeeping money. 

WiajiWYN. Um! Um! I quite understand your 

Ann. They both had your card, so T couldn't refuse 
—didn't know what you'd said to them. Why don't 
you make it a rule never to give your card to anyone 
except really decent people, and— picture dealers, of 

Wau-WTN. My dear. I have — often, 

Ann. Then why don't you keep it? It's a frightful 
habit. You are naughty. Daddy. One of theae days 
you'll get yoursiiU into most fearful complications. 

Wkllwtn. My dear, when they — when they look at 
you? 

Ann. You know the house wants all sorts of things. 
Why do you speak to them at all? 

WeIiLwtn. I don't — they speak to me, 

[He iakes off his uUter and hangs il over lite back 
arm-chaiT. 

Ann. They see you coming. Anybody can see you 
eoming. Daddy. That's 'why you ought to be ao 
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cveful. I ah&ll make you wear & h&rd hAL Thow 
squashy hats of yours are hopelessly inefficienL 

Wkllvtn. [Oiuing at hit hai.\ Calvay wears one. 

Ass. As if anyone would beg of Professor Cal- 

Wellwtn. Well — perhaps not. You know, Ann, 1 
Admire that fellow. Wonderful power of — of — theory! 
How a man can be bo absolutely tidy in his uundl.Ifi 
moat exciting. 

Ann. Has any one begged of you to-dayp 

Wellwtn. \Dmii^fuUy,\ No — no. 

Ann. [After a long, seiere look.\ Will you have nun 
in your tea? 

Wkllwtn. [Crattfallen.] Yes, my dear — a good deal. 

Ann. [Pouring ovi Ike rum, arui handing him the gUut.] 
Well, who was it.» 

Wellwtn. He didn't beg of me. [Loaing himaelf in 
TccoUedion.l Interesting old creature, Ann — real type. 
Old cabman. 

Ann. Where? 

Wellwtn. Just on the Embankment. 

Ann. Of course! Daddy, you know the Embaok- 
ment ones are aliDoyg rotters. 

Wellwtn. Yes, my dear; but this wasn'L 

Ann. Did you give him your card? 

Wellwtn. I— I— don't • 

Ann, Did you, Daddy? 

Wbllwyn, I'm rather afraid I may have! 

Ann. May have! It's simply immoral. 

WaiiwrN. W«1L the old fellow was w awfuUy hu- 




auui, Ann, Besides, I didn't give him any money — 
hadn't got tmy. 

Ann. Look here, Daddy! Did you ever ask any- 
body for anything? You know you never did, you'd 
starve first. So would anybody decent. Then, why 
won't you see that people who beg are rotters? 

Wellwyn. But, my dear, we're uotall the same. They 
wouldn't do it if it wasn't natural to them. One likes 
be friendly. What's the use of being alive if 

Ann. Daddy, you're hopeless. 

Wbllwtn. But, look here, Ann, the whole thing's so 
jolly complicated. According to Calwa.V. we're to give 
the State all we can spare, to make the undeserving 
deaerving. He's a Professor; he ought to know. But 
old Eozton'a always dinning it into me that we ought 
to support private organisations for helping the deserv- 
ing, and dsmu the undeserving. Well, that's just the 
opposite. And he's a J.P. Tremendous experience. 
And the Vicar seems to be for a little bit of both. Well, 
what the devil — ? My trouble is, whichever I'm with, 
he always converts me. [Rurally.] And there's no fun 
in any of them. 

Ann. [Rigirtg.] Oh! Daddy, you are so — don't you 
know that you're the despair of all social reformers? 
[She enmlojts him.] There's a tear in the left knee ot 
your trousers. You're not to wear them again. 

Wkllwtn, Am I likely to? 

Ann. I shouldn't be a bit surprised if it isn't your 
only pair. D'you know what I live in terror of? 
[WEUiWTN givet her a queer avd apprehentwe look. 
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Ann. That you'll take them oS lome day, and give 
tbem away in the street. Have you got any money? 
[She feeh in ku coat, and he ia his trousers — they find 
nothing.] Do yoil know that your pockets (we one enor- 
mous hole? 

Wellwtn. No! 

Ann. Spiritually. 

Wellwtn. Oh! Ah! H'm! 

Ann. [Severely.] Now, look here. Daddy! [She take* 
him by his lappets.] Don't imagine that it isn't the most 
disgusting luxury on your part to go on giving away 
things as you do! You know what you really are, I 
suppose — a sickly .tentiinentaliat! 

Wkllwyn. [Breaking avmy from her, disturbed.] It 
isn't sentiment. It's simply that they seem to me 
so — so — jolly. If I'm to give up feeling sort of 
—nice in here [Ac touches his chest] about people — it 
doesn't matter v<ha they are — then I don't know 
what I'm to do. I shall have to sit with my head 



Antj. I think you ought to, 

Wellwyn. I suppose they see I like them— then 
they tell me things. Alter that, of course you can't 
help doing what you can. 

Ann. Well, if you will love them up! 

Wbllwtn. My dear, I don't want to. It isn't them 
especially — why, I feel it even with old Calway some- 
timea. It's only Providence that he doesn't want any- 
tliing of me — except to make me like himself — con- 
found him! 
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Ann. [Moving tovardu Ike dour info the hoi, 
prearivelij.] What you don't see la that other people 
aren't a bit like you. 

Wellwtn. Well, tbank God! 

Ann. It's so old-fashioned too! I'm going to bed — 
I Just leave you to your conscience, 
WOLLWYN. Oh! 

Ann. [Opening the door — severely.] Good-night — 
liBUh a certain v>ealcening\ you old — Daddy! 

[She jvmjis at him, give^ him a hug, and goes out. 

[Wellwtn slajub peifectly aliU. Be first gazes 

up at the skylight, then down at the floor. Slowly 

he begins to shake his head, and mutter, as he 

Tnoveji Urwards the fire. 

Wellwtn. Bad lot. . . . Low type — no ba<:kbone, 

no a lability ! 

[There comes a fluttering knock on the outer door. 
As the sound slowly enters his consciousness, he 
begins to wince, as though he knew, but would 
not admit its significance. Then he sits down, 
covering his ears. The knocking does not cease, 
Wellwtn drops first one, tiien both hands, rises, 
and begins to sidle towards the door. Tlie knock- 
ing becomes louder, 
Wellwtn. Ah dear! Tt! Tl! Tt! 

[Aft^ a look in the direction of Ann's disap- 
pearance, he opens the street door a very little toay. 
By the light of the lamp there can be seen a young 
girl in dark (dolkes, huddled in a shawl to whieh 
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the mow is cUngiiig. Ske has on her arm a bas- 
ket covered unth a bit of saching. 
Weij-WTN. I can't, you know; it's impoaalble. 

[The girl says nothing, bvi looks at him with dark 
eyes. 
Wku-wtn. \Wineing.\ Let's see— I don't know you 
-do I? 

\The girl, sptaMng in a soft, hoarse Boice, with a 
faint accent of reproach: "Mrs. Megan — you 
give me this — " She holds out a dirty tisiiing 

WEiiWTN. [Recoiling from the card.] Oh! Did I? 
Ah! When? 

Mrs. Mbqah. You 'ad some vi'teta oS of me larst 
spring. You give me 'arf a crown. 

[A smOe tries to cml her face. 
WiXLTTTK. [Looking stealthily round.] Ah! Well. 
—just tor B minute — it's very cold — and tell us 

[Ske comes in stolidly, a sphinx-like figure, leiih 
her pretty tragic little face. 
Wellwtn. I don't remember you. [Looking closer,] 
Yes, / do. Only — you weren't the same — were you? 
Mbb. Megan. [DvUy.] I seen trouble since. 
Wellwyn, Trouble! Have some tea? 

[He looks anxiously at the door into the home, then 
goes quickly to the table, and pours out a glass of 
tea, putting rum into it. 
Wellwtn. [Banding her the tea.] Keeps the coiA out! 
Drink it o9! 
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IMrs. Megan drinks it off, chokE$ a litiU, and 

almost immediate!!/ ^cBmx to get a tixs larger. 

Wkllwyn walchci her with kia head held an 

one side, and a tmile broadening on hit face. 

Wellwtjj. Cure for all evila, um? 

Mrs. Megan. It warms you. [Sk^ amilet. 

Wellwtn. [Smiling back, and catching himself out.] 

Well! You know, I oughtn't. 

Mita. Meoan. [GrmacioTis of the diantption of his ■per- 
aonaliiy, and wiihdrawing into her tragic abyaa.] I 
wouldn't 'a come, but you told me if I wanted an 

Wkllwtn. [Gradually losing himself in his own na- 
ture.] Let me see— corner of Flight Street, wasn't it? 

Mhs. Megan. [fV ilk faint eagerness.] Yes, sir, an' 
I told you about me vi'lels— it was a luvly spring 
day. 

Wellwtn. Beautiful! Beautiful! Birds singing, 
and the treea, &c.! We had quite a talk. You had a 
baby with you. 

Maa. Meqan. Yeg. I got married since then. 

Wkllwyn. Oh! Ah! Yes! [Cheerfully.] Andhow'i 
the baby? 

AIrs. Meqan. [Turning to stone.] I lost hnr, 

Wellwtn. Oh! poor — Um! 

Mrs. Megan. [Impassive.] You said something 
abaht makin* a picture of me. [With faint eagemesa.] 
So I thought I might come, in case you'd forgotten. 

Wbllwtn. ILooking at her irUenUy.] Things going 
badly? 
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Mrs. Megan, [Stripping ike aaelcing off her haskei\ 
I keep 'em covered up, but the cold gets to 'em. 
Thruppence — that's all I've took. 

Wellwyn. Ho! Tt! Tt! {Eehoki into the haakel.] 
Chrislmaa, too! 

Mh8. Megan. They're dead. 

Wellwyn. [Dravnng in his hreatk.\ Got a good hus- 

Mbs. Mkgan. He plays cards. 

Wellwyn. Oh, Lord! And what are you doing out 
^with a cold like that? [He taps his chest. 

Mjo. Meoan. We was sold up this morning — he's 
gone off with 'is mates. Haven't took enough yet for 
a night's lodgin'. 

Wellwyn, [Correcling a spasmodic dive into his 
pockets.] But who buys^icirj at this time of night? 
|Mr8. Megan looks at kim, and faintly smiles. 

Wellwyn. {Rttntpling his hair.] Saints above us! 
Here! Come to the fire! 

[iS^ follows kim to the fire. He shuts the sired 

Wellwyn. Are your feet wet? [She m)ds.\ Well, sit 
down here, and take them off. That's right. 

[She siis on the stool. And after a slow look up al 
him, which has in it a deeper knowledge than 
belongs of rigid to her years, begins talcing off 
her shoes and stockings. Wellwyn goes to tki: 
door into the house, opens it, and listens imth a 
tort of tleaUhy casualnesa. He returns vihis- 
tlmg, but not Old loud. The girl has finished lak- 
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ing off her stockings, and turned her bare toes 
totheftamea. She shuffles them back under her 

Wellwtn. How old are you, toy child? 

Mrs. Megan. Nmeteen, come Candlemas. 

Wellwyn. And what's your name? 

Mbb. Meoan. Guinevere. 

Wellwtn. What? Welsh? 

Mrs. Megan. Yes — from Batteraea. 

Wellwttn, And your husband? 

Mbb. Megan. No. Irish, 'e is. Netting Dale, 'e 
comes from. 

Wellwtn. Roman Catholic? 

Mas. Megan. Yes. My 'uaband's an atheist aa 
wdl. 

Wellwtn. I see. [AbstractedJj/.] How jolly! And 
how old ia he— this young man of yours? 

Mna. Megan. 'E'U be twenty soon. 

WEaj,wTN. Babes in the wood! Does he treat you 
badly? 

Mrs. Megan. No. 

Wellwtn. Nor drink? 

Mrs. Megan. No. He's not a bad one. Only he 
gets playin' cards — then 'e'll Sy the kite. 

Wellwtn. I see. And when he's not flying it, what 
does he do? 

Mb8. Meqan. [Touching her basket.] Same as me. 
Other jobs tires 'Im. 

Wmllwtn. That's very nice! [He checks kimsclf.] 
Wril, what BID I to do with you? 
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Mrs. Mboan. Of course, I could get me night'i 
lodging if I like to do — the s&tac as some of them. 
Wbllwyn. No! no! Never, my child! Never! 
Mbb. Mbgan. It's easy that way. 
WsLLWTM. Heavens! But your husband! UmP 
Mrs. Mugan. [WilhtloicalinTidictiaeness.] He's after 
ODe I know of. 

Wellwyn. Tt! What a pickle! 

Mbs. Meoan. I'll 'ave to walk about the streets. 

Wellwtm. [To kiuuelf.] Now how can I? 

[Mrs. Mboan looks up and smiles at him, as if 
she kad already discovered that he is pecultar. 
WkIiLWTN. You see, the fact is, I mustn't give you 
anything — because — well, for one thing I haven't got 
it. There are other reasons, but that's the— real one. 
But, now, there's a little room where my models dress. 
I wonder if you could sleep there. Come, and see. 

[7*^ Girl gets up lingeringly, loth to leave the 
warmth. She takes up her wet stockings. 
Mbb. Meoan. Shall I put them on again? 
Wellwyn. No, no; there's a nice warm pair of 
slippera. [Seeing the steam rising from her.] Why, you're 
wet all over. Here, wait a little! 

[He crosses to the door into the house, and after 
tteallh}/ listening, steps through. The Oirl, like 
a cat, steids back to the warmth of the fire. 
Wkllwyn returns with a candle, a canary- 
cohured bath gown, and tv^o blankets. 
Wellwyn. Now then! [Be precedes her towards the 
door (i the model' tToim.\ Hssah! \He opens the door and 
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kolda up tlie candh (a show her ike TOom.] Will it do? 
There's a couch. You'll find some waabing things. 
Make yourself quite at home. See! 

[The Girl, perfectly dumb, passes through with her 
basket — and her shoes and stockings. Wellwyn 
hands her the candle, blankets, arid both goum. 
Wellwtn. Have a good sleep, child! Forget that 
you're alive! [He closes the dooT, nwumfully.] Done it 
ogaia! [He goes to the table, cuts a large slice of cake, 
knocks on the door, and hands it in.] Chow-cbow! 
[Then, as he walks away, he sights the opposite door.] 
Well — damn it, what eouid I have done? Not a far- 
thing on me! [He goes to the street door to shut it, butjirH 
opens it wide to confirm himself in his hosptitdiiy.] Nigbt 
like this! 

[A sputter of snow in blown in his Jaee. A voice 
says: "Monsieur, pardon!" Wbllwtn re- 
eoHs spasmodically. A figure moves from the 
lamp-post to the doorway. He is seen to be 
young and to hate ragged clothes. He speaks 
again: "You do not remember me. Monsieur? 
My name ia Feirand — it waa in Paris, in 
the Champs-Etys^ — by the fountain. . . . 
When you came to the door, Monsieur — I am 
not made of iron. . . . Tenez, here is your 
card— I have never lost it." He holds out la 
Wellwtn an old and dirty viaUing card. As 
inch by inch ke has advanced into the doorway, 
the light from within falls on him, a tall gaunt 
young pagan with fair hair and reddisk golden 



tfubble oj beard, a long ironical note a little to one 
tide, and large, grey, rather prominent eye». 
There it a certain grace in his figure arid mote- 
menla: kis clothea are nearly dropping off him. 

Wellwtn. [Yielding to a pUasava memory.] Ali! yes. 
By the fountain. I was sitting there, and you came 
and ate a roll, and drank the water. 

Fehrand, [With faint eagerness.] My breakfast. I 
was in poverty — veree bad off. You gave me ten francs. 
I thought I had a little the right PVellwtn makes a 
■moeement of disconcertion], seeing you said that if I came 
to England 

Weli,wtn. Um! And so you've come? 

Ferrand. It was time that I consolidated my for- 
tunes, Monsieur. 

Wellwyn. And you— have 

[He stops einbarrassed. 

Ferband. [Shrugging his ragged shoulders.] One is 
not yet Rothschild. 

Wellwtn. [SympathefieaUy.] No, [Yielding to mnti' 
ory.] We talked philosophy. 

Ferrand. I have not yet changed my opinion. Wo 
other vagabonds, we are exploited by the bourgeois. 
This is always my idea. Monsieur. 

Wellwtn. Yes— not quite the general view, per- 
haps! Well — [Heartily.] Come in! Very glad to see 
you again. 

Ferrand. [Brushing his armj over his eyes.] Pardon, 
Monsieur— your goodness — I am a little weak. [He 
open* kit coat, and shows a bell drawn eery tight over his 
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ragged thirt.] I tighten him one hole for each meal, 
during two days now. That gives you courage. 

Wbllwtn. [Wilk cooing muvds, ■pouring out tea, and 

adding rum.] Have some of this. It'll buck you up. 

[tie maiehes the yovng man drink, 

Febsand. [Becoming a size larger.] Sometimes I 
think that I will never succeed to dominate my life. 
Monsieur — though I have no vices, except that I guard 
always the aspiration to achieve success. But I will 
not roll myself under the machine of existence to gain a 
nothing every day. I must find with what to fly a little. 

WEI1.WTN. [Delicaldy.] Yes; yes — I remember, you 
found it difficult to stay long in any particular — yea. 

Ferrand. [Proudly.] In one little comer? No — 
Monsieur — never! That is not in my character. I 
must see life. 

Wellwtn, Quite, quite! Have some cake? 

[He cuts cake. 

Febkand. In your country they say you cannot eat 
the cake and have it. But one must always try. Mon- 
sieur; one must never be content. [Refusing the cake\ 
QruTtd merin, but tor the moment I have no stomach — 
I have lost my stomach now for two days. If I could 
amoke. Monsieur! [He makes the gesture of smoking. 

Weu-wtn. Bather! [Handing his labacco pouch.] 
Roll yourself one. 

Ferrand. [Rapidly rolling a cigarette.] If I had not 
found you. Monsieur — I would have been a little hole 
in the river to-night~I was so discouraged. [He inhales 
mtd jnffft a long Ivxuriout wh\ff qf smoke. Very bitterly.] 
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Life! \Hf. diajierses the puff of smoke jcilh his finger, and 
itarei before him.] And to think that in a few niioutes 
HE will be bona ! Monsieur! [Ilegazeaintenilj/atVlEUr- 
WTN.j The world would reproach you for your goodness 



Wellwtn. [Lookinff imeasUy at the door into the 
hmae.\ You think so? Ah! 

FzRRAND. Monsieur, if HE himself were on earth 
now, there would be a little heap of gentleroeti writing 
to the journals every day to call Him sloppee senti- 
mentalist! And what is veree funny, these gentlemen 
they would all be most strong Christians. [He regards 
Wbllwtn deeply.] But that will not trouble you. 
Monsieur; I saw well from the first that you are no 
Christian. You Lave so kind a face. 
Wellwvn. Ohl Indeed! 

FnaBAMD. You liave not enough the Pharisee in your 
character. You do not judge, and you are judged. 

\Be stretches his limbs as if in pain, 
Wellwtn. Are you in painP 
Fheuiamd. I 'ave a little the rheumatism 
Wellwyn. Wet through, of course! [Glancing tow- 
ards the ftouse.] Wait a hit! I wonder if you'd like 

these trousers; they've — er — they're not quite 

[He passes through the door into the house. Feh- 
&AMO stands ai the fire, with his limbs spread as 
U were to embrace it, smoking with abandonmeni. 
Wellwtn returm stealthily, dressed in a Jaeger 
dressing-gown, and bearing a pair qf drawen, 
Au trousers, a pair of slippers, and a sweater. 
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W»LLWTW. [Speaking in a low voice, for the door is liill 
open.] Cad you maJce these do for the moment? 

Ferramd. Je wntg remercie, Monaieitr. {Pointmg to 
the screen.] May I retire? 
Wellwyn. Yes, yes. 

[PkrriLND goes behind the screen. Weli-wtn 
closes the door into the koii-ie, then goes to the win- 
dow to draw the curlainji. He sudderdy reeoilt 
and stands petrified with doubt. 
Wbu-wtn. Good Lordl 

[Tfiere is the sound of lapping on glass. Against 
the window-pane is pressed the face of a man. 
Wbllwtn mod'tnM to him to go away. He does 
not go, bill continues tapping. Wbllwtn opem 
tJiB door. There eniers a square old man, vrith a 
red, pendulous-jawed, shaking face under a snow 
besprinkled bowler hat. He is holding out a 
visUing card tcif A tremvlous hand. 
Wellwtn. Who's that? Who arc you? 
TlMSON. [In a thick, hoarse, shaking voiee.X 'Appy to 
see you, sir; we 'ad a talk this morning. Timson — I 
give you me name. You invited of me, if ye remember. 
Wbllwyn. It's a little late, really. 
TiMSON. Well, ye see, I never expected to 'ave to 
call on yer. 1 was 'itched up all right when I apoke to 
yer this morain", but bein' Christmas, things 'ave took 
ft turn with me to-day. [He speaks with increasing ihick- 
is.] I'm reg'lar disgusted — aot got the price of a bed 
abaht me. Thought you wouldn't like me to be deli- 
cate — not at my age. 
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WELI.WTN. [WiA a mechaniaU and dvtraded dive of 
hit kaiidt vUo kis jxKkelg.X Tbe (act ia, it so happens I 
baven't a copper on me. 

TiMBON. [Evidenily taking thU for pntfetrionai re- 
fusal.] Woultin't arak you if I could 'elp it. 'Ad to do 
with 'orses all me life. It's this 'ere cold I'm frightened 
of. I'm afraid I'll go to sleep. 

Wbllwtn. Well, really, I 

TiMsoN. To be froze to desth — I mean — it's awk- 

Wellwtn. [Pusded and unfioppy.] Well — come in 
a moment, and let's^think it out. Have some tea! 
[He jmura <nd the remaina of the tea, and finding 
there t» not very muck, adds rum rather liber- 
ally. TmsoN, who walks a liUle wide ai the 
knees, steadjpng his gait, has followed. 
TiMBON. [Receiiting the drink.] Yer 'ealth. 'Ere's — 
Boberiely! [He applies the drink to his lips with shaking 
hand. Agreeably surprised.] Blimey! Thish yer tea's 
foreign, ain't it? 

Fbrrand. [Reappearing from behind the screen in his 
new clothes of which the trousers stop too soon.] With a 
needle. Monsieur, I would soon have with what to make 
face against the world. 

Wellwyn. Too short! Ah! 

[He goes to the dais on which stands Ann's work- 
basket, and takes from it a needle and cotton. 
[While he is so engaged Ferhand is sizing up oU 
TiUBON, as cme dog wUi another. The old m 
glass in hand, seems to have lapsed into coma. 
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Fehband. [Indicating Timbon.) Monsieur! 

[He makes Ike gesture of one drinking, and shakes 
his head. 

WeUjWtn. [Handing him the needle and eoUon.] Um£ 
Afraid so! 

[ They approach Tiubon, who takes no notice, 

Fkbkand. [Gently.] It is an old cabby, is it not, Mon< 
sieurP Ceux soni tous de» buveurs. 

Wellwtn. [Concerned at the old man's Hupefadion.] 
Now, ray old friend, sit down a moment. [Tkei/ fna- 
nmwre Timbon to the settle.] Will you smoke? 

TiMBON. [In a drowsy voice] Tliank 'ee — smoke pipe 
of 'baccer. Old 'orae — standin' abahl in th' cold. 

[He relapses into coma. 

Feh&and. [With a dick (^ his tongue.] II est parti. 

Wbllwyn. [Dovb^idly.] He hasn't really left a 
horse outside, do you think? 

Fehrand. Non, non, Mons-wur — no 'orae. He is 
dreaming. I know very well that state of him — that 
catches you sometimes. It is the warmth sudden on 
the stomach. He will apeak uu more sense to-night. 
At the most, drink, and fly a little in his pasU 

Wellwtn. Poor old buffer! 

Fersahd. Touching, is it not, MonsieurP There are 
many brave gents among the old cabbies — ^they have 
philosophy — that comes from 'orses, and from sitting 
still. 

Weu-wtn. [Touching Timsok's shoulder.] Drenched! 

Ferband. That will do 'im no 'arm. Monsieur — no 
'ann at all. He ia well wet inside, remembei — it ia 
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Christmas to-morrow. Put him a rug, if you will, he 
will soon steam. 

[Wellwtn takes up Ann's long red ehak, and 
wraps it round the old man. 
TnjaoN. [Faiiilly roused.] TLa's right. Put — the 
rug on th' old 'orse. 

[He makes a strange rwise, and works his head and 

Wellwvn. [Alarm^.] What's the matter with him? 

Ferrand. It b nothing. Monsieur; for the moment 
he thinks 'imseK a 'orae. II jow " cadie-cacke," 'ide 
and seek, with what you call — 'is bitt. 

Wellwtn. But what's to be done with himp One 
can't turn him out in this state. 

Ferrand. 11 you wish to leave him 'ere. Monsieur, 
have no fear. I charge myself with him. 

WsLLWTN. Ohl [DiJ>iousty.\ You — er — Ireally don't 
know, I — hadn't contemplated — You think you could 
manage if I— if I went to bed? 

Fbbrand. But certainly, Monsieur. 

Wku-wtn. [Still dubumsly.] You— you're sure you've 
everything you want? 

Ferrand. [Bowing.] Mais oui. Monsieur. 

Wellwyn. I don't know what I can do by staying. 

Ferrand. There is nothing you can do. Monsieur. 
Have confidence in me. 

Wellwtn. Well — keep the fire up quietly — very 
quietly. You'd better take this eoat of mine, too. 
You'll find it precious cold, I expect, about three 
o'clock. [He hand* Ferrand his ubtor. 
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FxRRAND. [Taking it.] I shall sleep iq praying for 
you, Moiuneur. 

Wellwtn. Ah! Yes! Thanks! Well— good -night! 
By the way, I shall be down rather early. Have to 
thiiilc of my household a bit. you know. 

Fkhhand. Tt^ bien. Monsieur. I comprehend. 
One must well be regular in this life. 

Wkllwtn. [With a start.] Lord! [He Umka (rf Ike 

ioor of lAc model's room.] I'd forgotten 

Febrand. Can I undertake anything. Monsieur? 
Wbllwyn. No, no! [He goes to the electric light nmieh 
by the outer door.] You won't want this, will you? 
Fkerant. Herd, Monsieur. 

[Wellwtn switches off the light. 
FEasAND, Bon soir. Monsieur! 
WEiiWTN. Thedevil! Er — good-night! 

[He kesiiates, rumples his hair, and posset rather 
suddenly away. 
Febrand. [To himself.] Poor pigeon! [LoMng long 
at old TiMBON.] Eapice de type anglais! 

[Be sits down in the firelight, curls up afoot on kie 
knee, and taking out a knife, rips the stitching 
qf a tamed-up end of trouser, pinches the ciath 
double, and puts in the preliminary stitch of a 
n4M0 hem — all wUh the swiftneas of one weUrOC- 
customed. Then, as if hearing a sound behind 
him, he gels up quickly and slips behind the 
aereen. Mbb. Meqan, ottraded by the cesscdvm 
of voices, has opened Ike door, and is creeping 
from Ike model's room towards the fire. She has 
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almost reached it before she laJcet in the torpid 
cnTTiton figure of aid Timson. She halts aruf 
puts her hand to her chest—a queer figure in the 
firelight, garbed in the canary-coloured bath 
gaum and rabbii's-wool slippers, her black woUed 
hair straggling down on her neck. Having quite 
digested the fact that the old man is in a sort of 
ttupor, Mrs. Megan goes close to the fire, and 
aits on the little stool, smiling sideways at dd 
TlMBON. Fehrand, coming quietly up behind, 
examines her from above, drooping his long nose 
as if enquiring with it as to her condition in 
life; then lie steps back a yard or two. 

Ferhand. [Gently.] Pardon, Ma'molselle. 

Mrs. Megan. [Springing to kerfeel.] Oh! 

Perrand. All right, all right! We are brave gents! 

TiMBON. [Faintly roused.] 'Old up, there! 

Ferrand. Trust in me, Ma'moUelle! 

[Mrs. Megan responds by drawing away. 

Ferrand. [Gently.] We must be good comradea. 
ThU aayliim — it is better than a, doss-'ouae. 

[He pushes the stool over towards her, and seats 
himself. Somewhat reassured, Mrs. Megan 
again sits down. 

Mrs. Megan. You frightened me. 

TrwaoN. [Unexpectedly — in a drowsy tone.] Purple 
foreigners ! 

Ferrand. Pay no attention, Ma'moiselle, He ir a 
philosopher. 
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Mrr. Meqan. Oh! I thought 'e was boozed. 

[They both look tU Tdibon. 

Ferband. It is the same — veree 'armless. 

Mbs. Megan. What's that he's got on 'im? 

Febrand. It is a coronation robe. Have no fear, 
Ma'moiaelle. Veree docQe potentate. 

Mbs. Megan, I wouldn't he afraid of him. [Ckal- 
tengirtg Fehhand.I I'm afraid o' gou. 

Ferband. It is because you do not know rae, Ma'- 
moiaelle. You are wrong, it is always the unknown 
you should love. 

Mbb. Megan. I doa't like the way yon — speaks to 
me. 

Ferband. Ah! You are a Piinceas in disguise? 

Mbs. Megan. No fear! 

Febrand. No? What is it then you do to make 
face against the necessities of life? A living? 

Mas. Meoan. Sells Sowers. 

Fbsband. [RaUiTig Ms eyes.] It is not a career. 

Mbs. Megan. [WUh a touch of dceilry.] You don't 
know what I do. 

Febrand. Ma'moiselle, whatever you do :i char- 

[Mrp, Megan looks at him, atid slowly smile*. 
Mrs, Megan. You're a foreigner. 
Ferband. It is true. 

Mrs. Meoan. What do you do for a livin'? 
Ferrand. I am an interpreter. 
Mrb. Megan. You ain't very busy, are you? 
Ferband. [Wiik dy/niiy.] At present I am resting. 
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little 9fool^(Sb^iiJiiid,JaU» with a datter. They 
,'t^Hjfup,'dnd7noi!e apart. Tke door opens and 
., '..'- \^m' ethers from the house in a blue dressing' 
1 • •- ' gown, with her hair loose, and a candle held high 
above her head. Taking in the strange half- 
cwde round the stove, she recoils. Then, stand- 
ing her ground, calls in a voice sliarpened by 
fright: "Daddy— Daddy!" 
TiMSON. [Stirring uneasily, and struggling to hit feet.] 



Fgboand. Have do fear, Madame! 

[Iti the silence that follows, a clock begins loudly 
striking twelve. Ann rewnm, as if carved in 
atone, her eyes fastened on the strangers. There 
is the sound of someone failing downstairs, and 
Wbllwyn appears, also holding a candle above 
his head. 
Ann. Look! 

Wellwtn. Yes, yes, my dear! It— it happened. 
Ann. [With a sort of groan.] Oh! Daddy! 

[In tJie renewed silence, the church clock ceases to 
chinie. 
Fbhband. [SofUy, in his ironic voit:e.] HE is come. 
Monsieurl 'Appy Chriatmas! Bon Noel! 

[Tliere is a sudden chime of bdi». 
The Stage is blotted dark. 



Curtain. 





it four o'clock in the aftemotm of JVeic Year's Dag. 
On the raised daii Mbb. Megan is standing, in her 
ragt; mith bare feet and ankles, her dark hair at if 
bUntn about, her tipt parted, holding out a diahevelied 
bunch of ttofcfa. Before hit eaael, WKiiLwyN is 
painting her. Behind him, ai a table between the 
cupboard and the door tc the model's room, Tiubon is 
g hnithegy vntk the movements of one employed 
upon relief works. The samovar ia hissing on the 
table by the atom, the tea things are set out. 

WEiiifWTN. Open your mouth. 

[Mbs. Meoan opens her mouth. 
Ann. [In kat and coat, entering from the house.] 
Daddy! 

[Wellwtn goes to her; and, released from ra- 
straint, Mrs. Megan looks round at TiMaotr 
ajul grimaces. 
Wellwtn. Weil, my dear? 

[They speak in Uno voices, 

Ann. [BfAding out a noie.\ This note From Canon 

Bertley. He's going to bring her husband here this 

afternoon. [She looks at Mas. Megan. 

Wellwtn. Oh! [He also looks at Mbs. Mboan. 
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Ann. And I met Sir Thomas Hoston at church thi* 
mnming, and spoke to him about Timson. 
Weu-wttj. Um! 

[They look ai TrwBON. Then Ann goes back to 
the door, arid Wkllwyn foUoirs her. 
Ann. [TitTning.] I'm going round now, Daddy, to 
ask Professor CaJway what we're to do with that Per- 

Wellwtn. Ohl One each! I wonder if they'll 
like it. 
Ann. They'll have to lump it. 

[She goes out into the house, 
WrajiWTN. [Back at his easel.} You can shut your 
mouth now. 

Pfita. Megan shvis her mouth, but opens U im- 
mediately to smile. 
Wellwtn, [Spasmodicallj/.] Ah! Now that's what 
1 want. [He d(As furioitsly at the canvas. Then stand- 
ing back, TUJts his hands through his hair and turns a 
•painter's glance towards the skylight.] Dash! Light's 
gone! Off you get, child — don't tempt me! 

[Mhs. Megan descends. Passing towards the 
door of the model's room, she stops, and steaUhUy 
looks at the picture. 
TiuBON. Ah! Would yer! 

Wellwyn. [Wheeling round.] Want to have a look? 
Well— «ome on! 

[Be takes her by the arm, and they stand before the 
canvas. After a stolid moment, she giggles. 
Wellwtn. Oh! You think ao? 
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Mrs. Mboan. [Who hai lost her koartmMt.] It's not 
iike my picture that I had on the pier. 
WeaOiWrN. No — it wouldn't be. 
Mh8. Mbqan. [Timidly.] If I had an 'at on. I'd look 
better. 

WbuiWyn. With feathers? 
Mbs. AlaiaAfi. Yea. 
Wkllwyn. Well, you can't! I don't like hats, snd 
I don't like feathers. 

[Mrs. Meoan HmiMy lugs hia sleeve. Tiubon, 

screened as he thinks hy the picture, has dravm 

from his bulky packet a bottle and is taking a 

steallhy swig. 

WBI.LWTN. [To Mrs. Meqan, affecting not to niAice.] 

How much do I owe you? 

Mbs. Mbgak. [A Utile surprised.] You paid me for 
to-day — all 'cept a penny, 

Wellwyn. Well! Here it is. [He gites her a coin.] 
Go and get your feet on! 
Mrs. Megan. You've give me 'arf a crown. 
Wellwyn. Cut away now! 

[Mrs. Megan, smiling at the coin, goes tomtrds 
the modeVs room,. She looks back ai Wbli.wtn, 
as if to draw his eyes to her, but he is gazing at 
the picture; then, catching old Timbon's sour 
glance, she griviaces at him, kicking up her feet 
with a liaie squeal. Bui when WnLLwrN lurru 
to the sound, she is demurely passing through the 
doorway. 
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TnnoK. [tn hit toiee of dubimtt tobriety.] Tve fin- 
ished Lheae y^ brushes, air. It's not s m&a's work. 
I've becD thinkin' if you'd keep an 'orse, I could give 
yer satisfaction. 

Wellwtn. Would the horse, Timson? 

TlUBON. [Looking him up and dowR.\ I knows of one 
that would just suit ycr. Bed 'orse, you'd like 'im. 

WELLwm. [Shaking hi» head.) Afr^d not, Timson! 
Awfully sorry, though, to have nothing better for you 
than this, at presenL 

TiusoN. [Fainll]/ waving the bnighe»,\ Of course, if 
you can't afford it, I don't press you — it's only that I 
fael I'm not doing meself justice. {ConJideniiaiiy.\ 
There's just one thing, sir; I can't bear to see a gen'le- 
mon imposed on. That foreigner — 'e's not the sort to 
'ave about the place. Talk? Oh ! ah! But 'e'll never 
do any good with 'imself. He's a alien. 

Weu-wtn. Terrible misfortune to a fellow, Timson. 

TiMflON. Don't you believe it, sir; it's his favii I 
says to the young lady yesterday; Miss Ann, your 
father's a gcn'leman [with a sudden accent of hoarse tin- 
cerity], and so you are — I don't mind sayin' it^ — bid, I 
said, he's too easy-goin'. 

Wbllwtn. Indeed! 

TiM90N. Well, see that girl now! [He shakes ki^ head.] 
I never did believe in goin' behind a person's back — 
I'm an Englishman — but [lowering his voice] she's a 
bod hat, sir. Why, look at the street she comes frqm ! 

Wbllwtn. Oh! you know it. 

TmsoM. Lived there meself larst three years. Se» 
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the difference a few days' corn's mEide in her. Sbe'a 
that saucy you can't touch 'er head. 

Weu-wtn. Is there any necessity, Timson? 

TnisoN. Artful too. Fullo' vk-c. Icall'er. Where's 
'er 'uabaud ? 

Wellwtn. [Gnaely.] Come, Timson I You wouldn't 

Timson. [iVilk digriiiy, »a that the botth in ku pocka 
u flaaila visible.] I'm a man as always beared inspect 

Wellwtn. [With a weU-dinded smtle.] So I see. 

TiUBON. [Curving kimgelf round the bottle.] It's not 
for me to say nothing — but I can tell a gen'leman as 
quick as ever I can tell an 'orse. 

Wkllwtn. [Painling.] I find it safest to assume 
that every man is a gentleman, and every woman s 
lady. Saves no end of self -con tempt. Give me the 
little brush. 

TiuaoN. [Handing him the brush — after a coruider- 
abU introspective pause.] Would yer like me to stay and 
wash it for yer again ? [With great reaolviion.\ I will — 
I'll do it for you — never grudged workia' for a gen'le- 



Wellwyn. [With sincerity.] Thank you, Timson — 
very good of you, I'm sure. [He hands him back the 
brush.] Just lend us a hand with this. \^ssisled by Tim~ 
BON he pushes back the dais.] Let's see! What do I owe 
you? 

Timson. [Reluctantly.] It so 'appens, you advanced 
me to-day's yesterday. 



ffiLLWTN. TheB I suppose you want to-morrow'a? 

TuisoN, Well, I 'ad to spend it, lookin' for a pcr- 
maoent job. When you've got to do with 'oraes, you 
can't neglect the publics, or you might as well be 



Wellwtn. Quite so! 

TiMBON. It mounts up iu the course o' the year. 

Wellwyn. It would. [Passing kirn a coin.] This is 
for an exceptional purpose — Timson — aee. Not 

ToisoN, [Touching his forehead.] Certainly, sir. 1 
quite understand. I'm not that sort, as I think I've 
proved to yer, comin' here regular day after day, all 
the week. There's one thing, I ought to warn you pier- 
hapa — I might 'ave to give this job up any day. 

[He makea a faint demomtration vnth the little 
hniah, then pvU it, abaeni^mindedly, into his 

Wellwyn. [Gropeii/.] Fd never stand in the way of 
your bettering yourself, Timson. And, by the way, 
my daughter spoke to a friend about you to-day. I 
think something may come of it. 

TmaoN. Oh! Oh! She did! Well, it might do me 
a bit o' good. [Re makes Jar the outer door, but stops.] 
That foreigner! "E sticks in my gizzard. It's not as 
if there wasn't plenty o' pigeons for 'im to pluck in 'is 
own Gawd-forsoken country. Reg-lar jay, that's what 

1 calls 'im. I could tell yer something 

[He has opened the door, and suddenly tees that 
FxBBAND himself u slandirtg there. Stiekitig 
out kia lower Hp,Tataoti guM a Tolt qf kit jaw 
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and luTchei forth inio the itreet. Owing to a 
ilighl -niUcalculation, his face and raited arim 
are plainly nrible Ikrough the iBindow, as be for- 
tifies hiinself frtm. hig baUle against the cold. 
Febrand. having closed the door, stands with 
kis thTtmb acting as pointer towards this spectacle. 
Be is now rematkahhj dressed in an artist's 
squashy green hat, a frock coat too small for him, 
a bright bhie tie of Itniited silk, the grey trousers 
that were lorn, well-wom brxnim boots, and a tan 
waiateoat. 
Wbixwyn. What luck to-day ? 
Ferrand. [With a shrug.] Agai:i I have beat«n all 
London, Monsieur— not one bite. [Contenplating him- 
self.] I think perhaps, that, for the bourgeoisie, there ia 
a little too much colour in my costume. 

WEiiWYN. [Cordemjdaiing hiw,.\ Let's see— I be- 
lieve I've an old top hat aomewhcre. 

Ferrand. Ah! Monsieur, merd, but thai I could 
not. It is acaitiely in my character, 
Wellwttn. True! 

Ferrand. I have been to merchants of wine, of labae, 
to hotels, lo Leicester Square. I have been to a — 
Society for spreading Christian knowledge — I thought 
there I would have a chance perhaps as interpreter. 
ToujotiTS mime chose — we regret, we have no situation 
tor you — same thing everywhere. It seems there is 
nothing doing in this town. 

Wellwtn. I've noticed, there never is. 

Fbrrans. I was thinking, Monsieur, that in aria- 
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tioB there might be a career for me — but it seems one 
must be trained. 

Wbllwyn. Afraid ao, Ferrand. 
Fbrrand. [Approackins the picture.] Ah! You are 
always working at this. You will have something of 
very good there. Monsieur. You wish to fis the type 
of wild savage existing ever amongst our high civilisa- 
tion. Ceat trh chic fat [Wellwtn manifeats Ike quiet 
delight of an English artist adualij/ understood.] Id the 
figures of these good citizens, to whom she offers her 
flower, you would give the idea of all the cage doors 
open to catch and make tame the wild bird, that will 
surely die witbin. Tr^a geniill Believe me, Monsieur, 
yoTi have there the greatest comedy of life! How anx- 
ious are tbe tame birds to do the wild birds good. [His 
voice changes.] For the wild birds it is not funny. There 
is in some human souls. Monsieur, what cannot be 
made tame. 

Weu-wtn. I believe you, Ferrand, 

[ The face of a young man appears at the window, 
unseen. Suddeniy Ajxs opens the door leading 
to the house. 
Ann. Daddy — I want you. 
Wellwtn. [To Feerand.] Excuse me a minute! 

[He goes to his daughter, and they pass out, 
[Ferrand remains at the picture. Mrs. Megan 
dressed in some of Ann's discarded garments, 
has come out of the model's room. She steals up 
behind Ferrand like a col, reaches an arm up, 
and curls it round his mouth. He turns, and 
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tries to seize her; she dimngenuouslg slips away. 
HefoUoiBs. The ehase drclea Ike tea table. He 
catches her, lifts her up, swings round wih ker, 
so that her fed Jly out; kisses ker bent-bank face, 
and sets her down. She stands there smiling. 
The face at the window darkens. 
Perrand. La Valae! 

\He takes her with both Hands by the waist, she puts 
her hands against his shoulders to push him o^ 
— and suddenly they are whirling. As they 
whirl, they bob together once or twice, and kiss. 
Then, with a warning motion towards the door, 
she wrenches herself free, and stops beside the 
picture, trying desperately to appear demure. 
Wkllwtn and Ann have etdered. The face 
has vanished. 
Perrand. [Pointing to the ptdure.] One doea not 
comprehend all this. Monsieur, without well studying. 
I was in train to interpret tor Ma'moiselle the chiaro- 
scuro. 

Wbllwtn. [WiOi a queer look.\ Don't take it too 
seriously, Ferrand. 

Fkrrand. It is a masterpiece. 

Wellwtn. My daughter's just spoken to a friend. 
Professor Calway. He'd like to meet you. Could juu 
come back a little later P 

Ferband. Certainly, Ma'moiselle. That will be an 
opening for me, I trust. [He goes to the street door. 

Ann. [Paying no attention to him.] Mrs. Megan, will 
you too come back in half an hour ? 
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FzRKAND. Trei him, Ma'miiaeUel I wUI see that 
she does. We will take a little promeiuule together. 
That will do us good- 

\Jle motions towards tlie door; Mrs. IVIboan, aU 
eyes, foUoiBs him out. 

Ann. Oh! Daddy, they are rottera. Couldn't you 
tee they were having the most high jinks? 

Wellwyn. {At hia pid,uTe.\ I seemed to have no- 
ticed something. 

Ann. [Prejiaring for tea.\ They were kissing, 

Wellwyn. Tt! Tt! 

Ann. They're hopeless, all three — especially her. 
Wish I hadn't given her my clothes now. 

Wellwtn. [AbsoThed.} Something of wild.savage. 

Ann. Thank goodness it's the Vtcar's business to see 
that married f)fople live together in hia parish. 

Wellwtn. Ob! {Dubiously.] The Megans are Ro- 
mBii Catholic-Atbeista, Ann . 

Ann. [With heai.\ Then they're all the more bound. 
[WEiiWTN gives a sudden and alarmed whistle. 

Ann. What's the matter? 

Wkllwtn. Didn't you say you spoke to Sir Thomas, 
too. Suppose he comes in while the Professor's here. 
They're cat and dog. 

Ann. [Blankly.] Oh! [Aa Wellwyn strike* a match.] 
The samovar ig lighted. [Taking up the nearly empty 
decanter qf rum and going to the cupboard.] It's all right. 
He won't. 

Wellwtn. We'll hope not. 

[lie turns back to hie pteture. 
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^^H Ami. [At the imjAoaTd.] Daddy! 


^^^B WELLWTIf. Hi! 


^^H Akk. There were three botUes. 


^^M WEIJ.WTX. Oh! 


^^M Ann. WeU! Now there aren't any. 


^H Wellwyn. [4Ura<to/.| That'll be Timson. 


^^H Ann. [With real horror.] But it's awful! 


^^^H Wellwtn. It is, my dear. 


^^^H Ann. In seven days. To say nothing of the stealing 


^^^H Wellwyn. [Vexed.] I blame myself — very much. 


^^^1 Ought to have kept it locked up. 


^^^H Ann. You ought to keep Aim locked up! 


^^1 [There is heard a miM bid aidhoritaiwe knock. 


^^1 WiXLWiN. Here's the Vicar! 


^^^H Ann. Wliat are you going to do about the rum ? 


^^^1 Wellwtn. [Opening the door to Canon Bertley.] 


^^1 Come in. Vicar! Happy New Year! 


^^^1 BcBTLET. Same toyou! Ah! Ann! I've got into 


^^^1 touch with her young husband — he's coming round. 


^^ft Ann. [SHU a tittle out of her j>kU.] Thank Go 


^^M Moses! 




^^^B not really a bad youth. Afraid he beta on horses. The 


^^H great thing, Wellwyn. with those poor fellows is to put 


^^^P your finger on the weak spot. 


^^r Ann. [To herself—gloomily.] Thai's not difficult. 


What would you do. Canon Bertley, with a man wiio'a 


been drinking father's rump ' 


^^^ Bertuiy. Remove the temptatiffli, of course. ' 


^^^ WsLLWTN. He's done that. 
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Buci'LEi. Ah! Then — [Weu.wt!( and Amr hang 
on hii tDcmff] then I should — er 

Ann. [AbrupUy.] Bemove kim. 

Bertlky. Before I say that, Ann, I must certainly 
see the individual. 

Weli-wtn. [Pointing to the vnndow.\ There he \s\ 
[In the failing light Tmsou'B/afle is indeed to be 
seen ■pressed against the window pane. 

Anjj. Daddy, I do wish you'd have thick glass put 

in. It's so disgusting to be spied at! [Wellwyn going 

quickly to the door, has opened il.] What do you want? 

[TmsOK enters with dignity. He is fuddled. 

TiMsoji. [Slowly.] Arskin' yer pardon — ^thought it 
me duty to come back — found thish yer little brishel oa 
me. [He produce* the little paint brush. 

Anv. [In a deadly voice.] Nothing else? 

[TiM30N accords her a glassy stare, 

Wbli,wtn. [Taking the brush hastily.] That'll do, 
Timsoo, thanks! 

TiMSON. As I am 'ere, can I do anything for yer? 

Ann. Yes, you can sweep out that little room. [She 
points to the model's room.] There's a. broom in there. 

TiuBON. [Disagreeably surprised.] Certainly; never 
make bones about a little extra— never 'avc in all me 
life. Do it at onah, I will. [He moves across to the model's 
room at that peculiar broad gait so perfectly adjusted to 
his habits.] You quite understand me — couldn't bear to 
'ave anything on me that wasn't mine. 

[He passes out. 

Ann. Old fraud! 
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Mark my words, he'K. 



Wbllwtn. "In" and " 
restore the — bottles. 

Bbrtlbt. But, my dear Wellwyn, that U stealing. 
Wbul^wtn. We all have our discrepancies, Vicar, 
Ann. Daddy! Discrepancies! 

Wbllwyn. Well, Ann, my Uieory is that as regards 
Mlids Timson's an Individualist, but as regards Uquid.i 
he's a Socialist ... or rice versd, according to taste. 

Behtlbt. No.no.wemustn'tjokeaboutit. [GrtaMy.] 
I do think he should be spoken to. 
Weu.wtjj. Yes. but not by me. 
Behtlet. Surely you're the proper peraon. 
Wkllwtn. [Shaking his head.] It was my rum. Vicar. 
Look so personal. 

[There lound a number of lit&e tal-tat knocka. 
Wbu-wtn. Isn't that the Professor's knock? 

\Wh3ie Ann tUa down to make lea, he goes to the 
door and opens it. There, dressed in an tdster, 
stands a thin, cUaU'Shaved man, tdlk a little 
hollow sucked iriio eiihcr cheek, who, taking off 
a grey squash hat, disdosos a majestically bald 
Jorehead, which completely dominates ail that 
comes below ii. 
Wbllwtn. Come in, Professor! So awfully good 
q( you! You know Canon Bertley, I think? 
Calway. Ah! How d'you do? 
WaiiLWTN. Your opinion will be invaluable. Pro- 
fessor. 
Ann. Tea, Professor Calway? 

[They hose assembled round the tea table. 
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face, as far as one can sec it, I should say there was a 
leaning towards mania. I know the treatment. 

[Tkere come three loud knocks on the door. Well. 
WTN and Ann exchange a glance of corulenta- 

Ann. Who's that? 

Wellwyn. It sounds like Sir Thomas. 

CaiiWay. Sir Thomas Hoxton ? 

Wellwyn. [Nodding.] Awfully sorry. Professor. You 

Cai-way. Not at all. Only, I must decline to be in- 
volved in argument with him, please. 

Bebtley. He has experience. We might get his 
opinion, don't you think.' 

Calway. On a point of reform? AJ.P.! 
Bertley. [Deprecating.] My dear Sir — we needn't 
take it. 

[The three knocks resound ip^A extraordinary jury. 
Ann. You'd better open the door, Daddy. 

[WeiiLwyn opens the door. Sr^ Thomas Hox- 
TON is disclosed in a Jur overcoat and top hai. 
His square, weU-cotoured face is remarkable for 
a massive jaw, dominating all that comes aboee 
it. His voice is resolvte. 
HoXTON. Afraid I didn't make myself heard. 
WeijLWYN. So good of you to come. Sir Thomas. 
Canon Bertley! [They greet.] Professor Calway you 
know, I think. 
HoxTON. [Ominously.] I do. 

[They almotl greet. An awkward pause. 
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Akk. [BluTting it (mt.\ That nid cabman I told you 
oTa been drinkuig father's rum. 

Bertley. We were jiirt discussing what'a to be done 
with him. Sir Thomas. One waiita to do the very beat, 
of course. The question at reform is alfcaya delicate. 

CaIiWAT. I beg your pardon. There is do question 



HoxTON. \Abrwpdy.\ Oh! Is he in the house? 

Anm, In there. 

HoxTON. Worka for you, eh? 

WEU.WTN. Er — yea. 

HoxTON. Let's have a look at him! 

\An embaTTXMted paute. 

BehtiiET. Well — the fact is. Sir Thomas — — 

Calwat. When laat under observation 

Ann. He was sitting on the floor. 

WeiiLwtn. I don't want the old fellow to feel he's 
being made a show of. Disgusting to be spied at, Ann. 

Ann. You can't. Daddy! He's drunk. 

HoXTON. Never mind. Miss Wellwyn. Hundreds of 
these fellows before me in my time. [At Calwai.] The 
only thing is a sharp lesson! 

Calway. I disagree. I've seen the man; what he 

requires is steady control, and the Dobbins treatment. 

[Wellwtn approaclus Ikem vnth fearjul interest. 

HoxTON. Not a bit of it! He wants one for hia 
knob! Brace 'em up! It's the only thing, 

Besitjjt. Peraonally, I think that if he were gpokea 
to seriously 

Calwat. I caonot walk arm in arm with a crab! 
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HoxTOM. {Approaching Cai.w AY.] I beg your pardon? 

Calwat. [Moving back a liUle.] You're moving back- 
wards, Sir Thomas. I've told you before, coovinced 

reaction aryism, in these daya 

[There comes a gingle knock on the street door. 

Behtlet. [LoolnTig at kin walch.\ D'you know, Fm 
rather afraid this may be our young husband, Wellwyn. 
I told him half-past four. 

Weixwtn. Oh! Ah! Yes. [Going toward* the two 
T^armer».\ Shall we go into the house, Professor, and 
settle the question quietly while the Vicar sees a young 

Calway. [Pale mtk uneomplded statement, artd grati- 
tating insensibly in the direction indicaled.\ The merest 

sense of continuity — a simple instinct tor order 

HoxTON. [FoUoioing.] The only way to get order, sir, 
is to bring the disorderly up with a round turn. [Caii- 
WAY turns to him. in the doorma;/.] You people without 

praetical experience 

Calwat. If you'll listen to me a minute. 

HoxTON. I can show you in a mo 

[Thi^ vanish through the door. 
Wellwtn. I was afraid of it. 

Bertlhy. The two points of view. Pleasant to see 
such keenness. I may want you, Wellwyn. And Ann 
perhaps had better not be present. 

Weixwyn. [Relieved.] Quite so! My dear! 

[Ann goes reluctantly. Wbllwtn operis iha 
street door. The lamp miiside has juH been 
lighted, and. by its gleam, is seen the figure of 
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BoBT Megan, thin, pale, youthful. Ann fum- 
ing al the door inlo the house gitea him a hng, 
inquisitive look, then goet. 
WHJ.WTN. la that Megan P 
Megan. Yua. 
WnxwTN. Come ia. 

[Mboan eomei in. There foUoKm an aahDOrd 
silence, during which Wbllwyn (wnw vp the 
light, then goes to Ihe tea iMe and 'pours out a 
glass of tea and rum. 
BK&TiiET. [Kindly.] Now, my boy, how la it that 
you and yuur wife are living apart like this? 
Mboan. I dunoo. 

BHBn.Er. Well, if you don't, none of us are very 
likely to, are we? 

Mbqan. That's what I thought, as I was comin' 
along. 

Wkllwyn. [Turinleling.] Have i 
[Handing kirn the glass.] What d'you think of her pic- 
ture? 'Tisn't quite Snbhed. 

Megan. [After scrulia}/.] I seen her look like it — 
otice. 

Wkll,wtn. Good! When was that? 

MtOAH. [Stoioaily.] When she 'ad the measles. 

[Be drinks. 
WbiiI.wtn. [Ruminating^ I see — yes. I quite si 
feverish! 

Bebtlet. My dear Wellwyn, let me [To Me- 

OAN.] Now, I hope you're willing to cxime together 
I, and to maintain her? 
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Megan. It she'll mainlain me. 

Bertlbt. Oh! but I see, you mean you're in 

the same line of business? 

Megan. Yua. 

Bertlet. And lean on each other. Quit« so! 

Megan. I leans on 'er mostly — with 'er looks. 

Behtley. Indeed! Very interesting — that! 

Megan. Yus. Sometimes she'll take 'arf a, crown 
oH of a toff. [He looks at Wellwyn. 

Wbllwyn. [Twinkling.] I apologise to you, Megan. 

Megan, [WUh a faint smile.] I could do with a bit 
more ot it. 

Bertlet. {Dubiouslii.] Yes! Yes! Now, my boy, 
I've heard you bet on horses. 

Mbg.ui. No. I don't. 

Behtley. Play cards, then? Come! Don't be afraid 
to acknowledge it. 

Megan. When I'm 'ard up — yus, 

Behtley. But don't you kno-.T that's ruination? 

Megan. Depends. Sometimes I wins a lot. 

Behtley. You know that's not at all what I mean. 
Come, promise me to give it up. 

Megan. I dunno abaht that. 

Bbktley, Now, there's a good fellow. Make a big 
effort and throw the habit off! 

Megan. Comes over me — same as it might over you. 

Behtley. Over me! How do you mean, my boy? 

Megan. [With a look up.] To tork! 

[Wellwyn, turning to the picture, jnaka afumty 
littU rmae. 
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BERTX.BT. [Maintaining kiir good humour.] A hit! 
But you forget, you know, to talk's my business. It's 
not yours to gamble. 

Meqan. You try sellia' flowers. If that ^n't a — 

gamble 

Bertlet. I'm afraid we're wandering a little from the 
point. Husband and wife should be together. You 

were brought up to that. Your father and mother 

Mdgan. Never was. 

Wellwtn. [Turning from the piduTe.] The queatioa 
is, Megan: Will you take your wife home? She's a 
good little soul. 
Meqan. She never let me know it. 

[There it a feeble knock on the door. 
Wellwtn. Well, now come. Here she ia ! 

[He points to the door, and stands regarding 
Megan wiik his friendly smile. 
Megan. [With a gleam of responsiveness.] I might, 
perhaps, to please you, sir, 

BEBTi.Br. [Appropriating the gesture.] Capit&l, I 
thought we should get on in time. 
MnoAN. Yus, 

[Wellwtn opeTia the door. Mrs. Meqan and 
Febhand are revealed. They are about to « 
but catching sight of Megan, hesitate. 
Bebtlet. Come in! Come in! 

[Mrs. Megan ent^s stolidly, Febhand, /otioio- 
ing, stands apart mlh an air of extreme detach- 
Mboak, i^ter a quidc glanee at than 
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both, remains unmoved. No one has noticed 

Uial the door of the model's room haa been opened, 

and ihcd the unsteady figure of old TmaoN i» 

standing there. 

Bertutt. [A liUle awkward in the preaeiux of Feh- 

BANT> — to the Mjcgans.) This begins a new chapter. 

We won't improve the occasion. No need. 

[Meoan, turning towards his wife, makes her a 
gesture as if to say: "Here! let's get out ot 
this!" 
Bbhtlbt. Yes, yes, you'll like to get home at once 
— I know. [He holds up his hand mechanically. 

TniaoN. I forbids the banns, 
Bbrtley. [Startled.] Gracious! 

TiMBON. [Extremely ■unsteady.] Just cause and im- 
pejiment. There 'e atands. [He -points to Ferrand.] 
The crimson foreigner! The mockin' jay! 
Wkllwym. Timson! 

TiMBON. You're a gen'leman — I'm aweer o' that — 
but I must speak the truth — [he waves his hand] an' 
shame the devil ! 

Bektley. Is this the rum -? 

Timson. [Struck by the word.] I'm a teetotaler. 
Wellwyn. Timson, Timson! ■ 
TniBON. Scein' as there's ladies present, I won't be 
conspicuous. [Moving away, and making for the door, 
he strikes against the dais, and mounts upon it.] But what 
I do say, is: He's no better than 'er and she's worse. 
Bektley. This is 
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Ferrand. [Calmly.] On my honour, Monsieur! 

[TttiBON growls. 

Wbllwtn. Now, now, Tirasou! 

TmsoN. That's all right. You're a gen'Ieman, an' 
I'm a gen'Ieman, but he ain't an' she ain't. 

WKIJ.WTN. We shall not believe you. 

Bestlbt. No, no; we shall not believe you. 

TnuaoN. [HeatHj/.] Very well, you doubts my word. 
Will it make any difference, Gur'nor, if I gpeaks the 
truth? 

Bmbtlkt. No, certainly not — that is — of eouree, it 
wiU. 

TniaoN. Well, then, I see 'em plainer than I see 
[pointinji at BKBTUar] the two of you. 

Wbu-wtn. Be quiet, Timson! 

Bbbtlbt. Not even her huaband believes you. 

Megan. [Suddenly.] Don't I! 

Wellwtn. Come, Megan, you can see the old fel- 
low's in Paradise. 

Bertlet. Do you credit such a — such an object? 
[He points at TmaoN, who seems falling asleep. 

Megan. Naow! 

[Unseen by anybody. Ass has Tetwnad. 

Behtmt. Well, then, my boy? 

Mbqan. I seen 'cm meself. 

BertiiEii. Gracious! But just now you were will- 



Meqan. [SaTdonicaUy.] There wasn't nothing against 
ne honour, then. Now you've took it away between 
rou, comiu' aht with it like this. I dou't want no more 
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of 'er, and I'll want a. good deal more of 'im; as 'e'll 
soon find. 

[He jerki hU chin at Ferrand, tuTTu slowly on 
his heel, and gou mit into Ike street. 

{There joUowi a profound silence. 

Ann. What did I say. Daddy? Utter! All thrpe. 

[Suddenly alixe to her presence, they all turn. 

TiMBON. [Waking up and looking round him.] Well, 

p'raps I'd better go. 

[Aasigled by Wellwtn he lurches gingerly off the 
dais towards the door, which Wellwyn holds 
open for him. 
TiMBON. [Meckanieally.] Where to, sir? 

[Receiving no ansicer he passes otd, touching his 
hat; and the door is closed. 
WsLiiWrH. Ann! 

[Ann goes hack whence she came. 

[Bbhtlet, steadily regarding Mrs. Megan, uho 

has put her arm up in front of her face, beckons 

to Ferrand, and the young man conies gracely 

forward. 

Behtlkt. Young people, this is very dreadful. 

[Mhb. Megan fowerj her arm a little, and looks at him 

over it.] Very sad ! 

Mrs. Megan. [Dropping her arm.] Megan's no bet- 
ter than what I am. 

Bebtlbt. Come, come! Here's your home broken 
up! [Mas. Meoan smiles. Shaking his head gravely.] 
Surely — surely — you mustn't smile. (Mrs. Mxqan be- 
comes iragie.] That's better. Now, what is to be done? 
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Perrand. Believe me. Monsieur, I greatly regret. 

Bertlet. I'm glad to hear it. 

Feerand. If 1 had foreseen this disaster. 

BEBTij:r. la that your only reason for regret? 

pEHRAND. [IVUk a Utile how.\ Any reason that you 
wish, Monsieur. I will do my possible. 

Mbs. Meoan. I could get an unfurnished room it 
[ake slides her eyes round at Wku-wtnI I 'ad the money 
to furnish it. 

Beriley. But suppose I can Induce your husband to 
forgive you. and take you back? 

Mrs. Megan. [Skaldng her head.\ 'E'd 'it me. 

Bertlet. I said to forgive. 

Mrs. Megan. That wouldn't make no difference. 
[WithajUuh at Bertley.) An' I ain't forgiven him! 

Bertlet. That b sinful. 

Mrs. Megan. I'm a Catholic. 

Bertley. My good child, what difference does that 
make? 

Fbrrand. Monsieur, if I might interpret for her. 

[Bertlet silences him vnth a gestiere. 

Mrs. Megan. [Sliding her eyes towards Wellwtn.I 
It I 'ad the money to buy some fresh stock. 

Bertlet. Yes; yes; never mind the money. What 
I want to find in you both, Is repentance. 

Mas. Megan. [With a Jtash up ai him.\ I can't get 
me livin' off of repentin'. 

Bertley. Now, now! Never say what you know 
to be wrong. 

F^UAMD. Monsieur, her soul ia very simple. 
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FooFEBSos Calwat, haatening to kit rescue, 
falU more heavily Hilt. 
[Timbon, momeniarUy routed from alumher on the 
doorstep, siig up. 
HoxToK. [Smuggling to his hiees.\ Damnation! 
CA1.WAY. {SiUing.\ How aimultaneoua! 

[Wkllwtn and I'errand approach hastily, 
Fbbeand. [Pointing to Timson.] Monsieur, it was 
hue, it seems. They had lost sight of the individual. 
[-4 Policeman has appeared under the street lamp. 
Se picks up Hoxton'b hat. 
CoNaTABLB. Anything wrong, sir? 
HoxTON. [Recovering his feet.] Wrong? Great Scottl 
Constable! Why do you let things lie about in tiic 
street like this? Look here, Wellwyn! 

[They aU serutinize Timson. 
Wellwtn. It's only the old fellow whose reform 
jou were discussing. 

HoxTON. How did he come here? 
Constable. Drunk, sir. [Ascertaining TniaoN to bs 
in the slreet.\ Just off the premises, by good luck. 
Come along, father. 

TnuBoN. [Assisted to his feel — drotDsily.] Cert'nly, by 
no means; take my arm. 

[They move from the doorway. Hoxton and 
Calwat re-enter, and go towards the fire. 
Ann. [Entering from, the house.] What's happened? 
Calwat. Might we have a brush? 
Hoxton. [TesHiy.] Let it dry! 
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[He motes to the fire and sfatTid* before it. Pro- 

FsaaoR Calwat foUoiving aUirtds a lUile behind 

him. Aim reluming begiru to brush tie Fro- 

fissob's sleeve. 

Wellwtn. [Turning from the door, where he has stood 

looking after Ike receding TrMSON-l Poor old Timsoa! 

Febkand, [Softly,] Must be philosopher, Monsieur! 
They will but run him in a little. 

[From the model's room Mrs. Megan has come 
out, shepherded by Canon Beetley. 

Bbrtley. Let's see, your Cliristian name is . 

Mrs. Meoan. Guinevere. 

Bertley. Oh! Ah! Ah! Ann, take Gui take 

our little friend into the study a minute: I am going to 
put her into service. We shall make a new woman of 
her, yet. 

Ann. [Handing Canon Behtlbt the brush, and turn' 
ing to Mrs. Megan.] Come od ! 

[She leads into the house, and Mrs. Meqah foUotes 
stolidly. 
Bertt^t. [Brushing Calway's back.] Have you 
falleaP 

Calwat. Yes. 

Bertley. Dear me! How was that? 
HoxToN. That old ruffian drunk on the doorstep. 
Hope they'll give him a sharp dose! These rag-tags! 

[He looks round, and his angry eyes light by chance 
on Ferrand. 
Ferband. [WUh his eyes on Hoxton — softly.] Mon- 
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it the first of April — a white spring day of gleams and 
drufing ahmeers. The street door of Wellwyn's 
studio stands wide open, and, past it, in the street, 
the wind is whirling bits of straw and paper liags. 
Through the door can be seen the butt end of a sta- 
Oonary furniture tian with its flap let down. To this 
van three humhle-men in shirt sleeves and aprons, 
are carrying out the contents of the studio. The hiss- 
ing samovar, the tea-pot, the sugar, and the nearly 
empty decanter of rum stand on (he low round table 
in the faat'being-gutted room. Wellwtn in his 
idsier and soft hat, is squatting on the little stool in 
front of the biasing fire, staring into it, and smoking 
a hand-made cigarette. He has a moulting air. 
Behind him the humble-men pass, embracing busts 
and other articles of vertu. 



Chief H'man. [Stopping, and standing in the attitude 
qf ex'pectation.] We've about pinched this little lot, sir. 
Shall we take the — reservoir? 

[Be indicates the samoear. 

WbIjLWTN. Ah! [Abstradedlg feelirtg in his pockets, 
and finding coin*.] Thanks — thanks — heavy work, I'm 
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H'u&N. [lUeeiiiing the coins — a liitlt) surprised and a 
good deal plea»ed.\ Thank'cc, sir. Much obliged, I'm 
sure. We'll "ave to come back tor this. [He gives the 
dais a vigoraus jaah with his fool.] Not a fixture, as I 
understand. Perhaps you'd like us to leave these 'ere 
for a bit. (He indieaiea the tea things. 

Whllwtn. Ah ! do. 

[The kumble-jnen go out. There is the sound of 

horses being started, and the buU end of the pan 

^sappears. Wbllwtn stays on his stool, 

smoking and brooding over the fire. The open 

doorteay is darkened by a figure. Canon Bbht- 

IjEt is standing there. 

Bbhtlky. Wellwyn! [Wellwybi turns and rises.] 

It's ages aince I saw you. No idea you were moving. 

This is very dreadful. 

WEU.WYN. Yes, Ann found this — loo exposed. That 
tall house in Flight Street— we're going there. Seventh 
floor. 

Bebtlet. Lift? 

[Wkllwtn shakes his head. 
Biat'n.ET. Dear me! No lift? Fine view, no doubt. 
[WhijLwyn nods.] You'll be greatly missed. 

Wsa^LWTN. So Ann thinks. Vicar, what's become 
of that little flower-seller I was painting at Christmas? 
You took her into service, 

Bjertlity. Not we — eutcUy! Some dear frieuda of 
ours. Pwnful subject! 
WniiwTN. Oh! 
Bertlet. Yes. She got the footman into trouble. 
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WBLiWYN. Did she, now ? 

Bertlei. Duappoiiiting. I confiulled with Calway, 
and he advised ine to try a eextain institution. We got 
her safely in— excellent place; but, d'you know, she 
broke out three weeks ago. And since — I've beard — 
{he holds his hands uj)\ hopeless, I'm afraid — quite! 

Wellwtn. I Ihaughi I saw ber last night. You can't 
tell me her address, I suppose? 

Bestleit. \ShakMg kia head.] The husband too haa 
quite passed out of my ben. He betted on horses, you 
remember. I'm sometimes tempted to believe there's 
nothing for some of these poor folk but to pray for 
death. 

[Ann has etiieredfrom, the bouse. Her hair hangs 
from under a ImUted eajt. Site wears a ickile 
wool jersey, and a loose silk scarf. 

Bertley. Ah! Ann. I was telling your father of 
that poor little Mrs. Megan. 

Ann. Is she dead? 

BERTLirr. Worse I tear. By the way— what became 
of her accompliceP 

Ann. Wc haven't seen him since. [She IooIa searck- 
ingly at Wellwtn.] At least — have you — Daddy? 

Wellwyn. [Rather hurt.] No, my dear; I have not. 

Bestley. And the — old gentleman wlio drank the 
rum? 

Ann. He got fourteen days. It was the fifth time. 

Bebtlbt. Dear me! 

Ann. When he came out he got more drunk than 
ever. Rather a score for I'rotessor Calway, ivasn't il? 
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Btmrutr. I rcmemlx^r. Ue and Sit Tboma^ took 

n kjudly iiiturutt in \hi- oH ft-llow, 

Ann. Vua, Uit-y feU over hiiu. The ProfMsor got 
liiiu iuU) lui luHtituiiuu. 

UicuTijey. Li<k»d! 

Ann. Jlc wu pcrfvcUj sober all the time he was 

ViIbumys. My<Iear,Uiey only allow them milk. 

Ann. Wi'll, tutyyiny. he was r«fonued. 

Wci-i-wtN. Ve — y(»! 

Ann. |7'tfrrii'/y,) Duddyl You've been seeing him! 

Wmi.i.wyn. [With tlignily.] My dear, I have not, 

Ann. How do yoii luioiv, tln-ni' 

Wki.i.wvn. Canie ai'rmia Sir Thomas on the Em- 
liitiikmi'nt ycaterday; told rac old Tinuon had been 
hud up aijuiu (ur alttjng down In front of a brewer's 
drny. 

Ann. Why? 

Wbu.wvn, WpII, you see. as soon as he came out 
iif (he wliut d'you vail 'era, he got drunk for a week, 
Hiid it luft hiu iu low spirits. 

Uehti.gv. Do you mtwii he delibtralely sat down, 
Willi ihe inttuition — o! — er? 

Whu.Wtn. Said he was lireil of life, but tliey didnt 
bii|i<iv« him. 

Ann. Rather a score for Sir ThoniasI I suppose 
he'd tuk) the IVleunr? Vi'hat did k sa.r? 

Wuu.^'YN. \Yt4l. thv Prof«saor said \vHit a ijuiek 
irfttiKv at Bkbtukt) he Ml there was notlung for soaw 
vl thcM ^>kior dt'vib but a fethal chamber. 
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Bertley'. [Sfc)ci«rf.] Did he really! 

[He has not yd caught Wellwyn's glance. 

WflU^WTN. And Sir Thomas agreed. Historic oc- 
casion. And you. Vicar — H'm! 

[Bertlet winces. 

Ann. [To herself.] Well, there isn't. 

Bertley. And yet! Some good in the old fellow, no 
doubt, if one could put one's finger on it. [Preparing to 
go,] You'll let us know, then, when you're settled. 
What was the address ? [Wellwtn takes out and hands 
him a card.] Ah! yea. Good-bye, Ann. Good-bye, 
Wellwyn. [The wind blmrs his hat along tlie street.] 
What a wind! [He goes, pursuing. 

Ann. [Who has eyed the card askance.] Daddy, have 
you told those other two where we're going? 

Wellwtn. Which other two, my dearP 

Ann. The Professor and Sir Thomas. 

Wellwyn. Well, Ami, naturally I 

Ann. [Jumping on to the dais with disgust.] Oh, dearl 
When I'm trying to get you away from all this atmos- 
phere. I don't so much mind the Vicar knowing, be- 
cause he's got a weak heart 

[iSA^ ium'ps off again. 

Wellwtn. [To himself.] Seventh floor! I felt there 
was something. 

Ann. [Preparing to go.] I'm going round now. But 
you must stay here tiU the van comes back. And don't 
forget you tipped the men after the first load. 

Wellwyn. Oh! yes, yes. [UneaaUi/.] Good sorts 
they look, those fellows! 
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Axs. [ScndinUittg him.] What h»ve you done? 

Wellwt.v. Nothing, my dear, rea]ly ! 

Ann. Vrtiat? 

Wellwtn. I— I rather think I may have tipped 
them twice. 

Ann. [Drily.] Daddy! If it i* the first of April, it's 
not necessary to make a fool of oneself. That's the 
laat time you ever do these ridiculous things. [Weij-- 
WYN in/e3 her tutonce.] I'm goiog to see that you spend 
your money on yourself. You needn't look at me like 
that! I mean to. As soon as I've got you away from 

here, and all — these 

Wellwtn. Don't rub it in, Ann! 
Ann. IGivijig kim a tudden hug — then going to the 
door — wiih a sort <^ triumph^ Deeda, not words. 
Daddy! 

[She goes out, and the vnnd eaicMng her »earf 

blows it out beneath her pern, young chin. Well- 

WTN returning to the fire, stands brooding, and 

gazing at his extinct cigarette. 

Wbllwyn. [To himself.] Bad lot— low typel No 

■Hcthod ! No theory ! 

[In the oi>en doorway appear Ferramo and Mrs. 
Medan. Tliey stand, unseen, looking at him. 
Fehrasd is more ragged, if yossibie, than on 
ChristvMS Eve. His chin and cheeks ore clothed 
in a reddish golden beard. Maa, Megan's 
dress is not so tooe-begone, but her face is while, 
her eyes dark-circled. They whisper , She stipt 
back into the shadow of the doorway. Weu^ 
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WTN lums al the sound, and stares at Fehrand 
in amazemsiit. 
Ferrand. [Advancing.] Enchanted to see you, Mon- 
sieur. [He iooks round lh^em.jAy room.] Yon are leaving? 
Wellwyn. [Nodding — Ihen talcing the young man's 
hand.] How goea it? 

Ferhand, [Displaying himself, simply.] Aa you see. 
Monsieur. I have done of my best. It alill flies from 



Wbllwtm. [Sadly — as if against his loHl.] Ferrand, 
it will always fly. 

[The young foreigner shieers avddenly from head 
to foot; then controls himself with a great effort. 

Ferhand. Don't say that, Monsieur! It is too 
much the echo of my heart. 

Wellwtn. Forgive me! I didn't mean to pain you. 

Ferrand. [Drawing nearer the Jire.] That old cabby, 
Monsieur, you remembei^— they tell me, he nearly suc- 
ceeded to gain happiness the other day. 

[Wellwyn nodt. 

Ferrand. And those Sirs, so interested tn htm, with 
their theories P He has worn them out? [Wellwtn 
mida.] That goes without saying. And now they wish 
for him the lethal chamber. 

Wellwtn. [Startled.] How did you know tn^t? 

[There is sHente. 

Ferhand. [Staring into ike fire.] Monsieur, while I 
was on the road this time I fell ill of a fever. It seemed 
to me in my illness that I saw the truth — how I was 
wasting in this world — I would never be good for any 
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one — nor any one for me- — a.11 would go by, and I never 
of it— fame, and fortune, and peace, even the necessi- 
ties of life, ever mocking me. 

[He drawl closer to the fire, spreaditu/ kU fingers 
to thefiame. And while he ia speaking, through 
the doorway Mrs. Meoan creeps in to listen. 

Fbhhand. [Speaking on into llie fire.] And I saw. 
Monsieur, so plain, that I should be vagabond all my 
days, and niy days short, 1 dying in the end the death 
of a dog, I aaw it all in my fever — clear as that flame 
— there was nothing for us others, but the herb of death. 
[Wellwtn lakes hi» arm and presses ii.\ And so, Mon- 
sieur, I vyisked to die. I told no one of my fever. I 
lay out on the ground — it was verree cold. But they 
would not let me die on the roads of their parishes — 
they took me to an Institution, Monsieur, I looked in 
their eyes while I lay there, and I saw more clear than 
the blue heaven that they thought it best that I should 
die, although they would not let me. Then Monsieur, 
naturally my spirit rose, and I said; "So much the 
worse tor you. I will live a little more." One ia made 
like that! Life is sweet, Monsieur. 

Wkllwyn. Yes, Ferrand; Life is sweet. 

Fekhand. That little girl you had here, Monsieur — 
[Wellwyn nods.\ in her too tlierc is something of wild- 
savage. She must have joy of life. I have seen her 
since I came back. She has embraced the life of joy 
It is not quite the same thing. [He lowers his voice.] She 
ia lost. Monsieur, as a stone that sinks in water. I can 
ace, if she cannot. [As Wellwxn makes a movement of 
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dittreag.] Oh! I am Dot to blame for that, Monsieur. 
It had well begun before I knew her, 

WeIjLWYN, Yes, yes — I was afraid of it, at the time. 
[Mas. Megan turm silently, and tlipa ateay. 

Ferrand. I do my best for her. Monsieur, but look 
at me! Besides, I am not good (or her — it is not good 
tor simple souls to be with those who see things clear. 
For the great part of mankind, to see anything — is 
fatal. 

Wbllwtn. Even for you, it seems. 

Ferrand. No, Monsieur. To be so near to death 
has done me good; I shall not lack courage any more 
till the wind blows on my grave. Since I saw you. 
Monsieur, I have been in three Institutions. They are 
res. One may eat upon the floor — though it is 
true — for Kings — they eat too much of skilly there. 
One little thing they lack — those palaces. It is under- 
standing of the 'uman heart. In them tame birds 
pluck wild birds naked. 

Wbu-wtn. They mean well. 

Peehand. Ah! Monsieur, I am loafer, waster — I 
what yon like — for all that [MUeTly] poverty is my only 
crime. If I were rich, should I not be simply veret 
original, 'ighly respected, with soul above commerce 
travelling to see the world? And that young girl 
would she not be "that charming ladee." "veree chic 
you know!" And the old Tims^good old-fasbio 



gentleman — drinking his liquor well. Eh! b 






life. Monsieur. 
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Wbllwtn. We're our own enemies, Ferrand. I ran 
aflord it— you can't. Quite true! 

Ferrand. [EameaUg.] Monsieur, do you know this? 
You arc the sole being that can do ua good — we hope- 



Wellwyn. [Shaking Ai> had.] Not a bit of it: I'm 
hopeless too, 

Fkrrand. [Eagerly.] Monsieur, it is just that. You 
understand. When we are with you we feel something 
— here — [he touches kit heart.] If I had one prayer to 
make, it would be. Good God, give me to understand! 
Those sirs, with their theories, they can clean our skins 
and chain our 'abits — that soothes for them the (esthetic 
sense; it gives them too their good little importance. 
But our spirits they cannot touch, for they nevare 
understand. Without that. Monsieur, all is dry as a 
parched skin of orange. 

Wellwyn. Don't be so bitter. Think of all the 
work they do! 

Ferrand. Monsieur, of their industry E say nothing. 
They do a good work while they attend with their 
theories to the sick and the tame old, and the good u 
fortunate deserving. Above at! to the little childre 
But, Monsieur, when alt is done, there are always ua 
hopeless ones. What can they do with me, Monsieu 
with that girl, or with that old man? Ah! Monsieur, 
we, too, 'ave our qualities, we others — it wants you 
courage to undertake a career like mine, or like that 
young girl's. We wild ones — we know a thousand 
times more of life thaa ever will those sirs. They waste 
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their time trying to make rooks white. Be kind to ua 
if you will, or let U3 alone like Meea Ann, but do not 
try to change our skins. Leave us to live, or leave ua 
to die when we like in the tree air. If you do not wish 
of us, you have but to shut your pockel^ and your doors 
— we shall die the faster. 

Wellwitj. [Wtlh agitation.] But that, you know — 
we can't do— uow tan we? 

Pehrand. If you cannot, how is it our fault? The 
barm we do to others — -is it so much? If I am criminal, 
dangerous — shut me up! I would not pity myself — 
nevare. But we in whom sometliing moves — like that 
flame. Monsieur, that cannot keep still — we others — 
we are not many — that must have motion in our lives, 
do not let them make us prisoners, with their theories, 
because we are not like them — it is lite itself they would 
enclose! [He draws vp his taUered figure, then bending 
oter the fire again.] I ask your pardon; I am talking. 
If I could smoke, Monsieur! 

[Wellwtn hands him a tobacco pouch; and he 
rolls a cigaTcHe with his yeUow-slained fingers. 

Fehrand, The good God made me ao that I would 
rather walk a whole month of nighti, hungry, with 
the stars, than sit one single day making round busi- 
ness oa an office stool! It i^ not to my advantage. 
I cannot help it that I am a vagabond. What would 
you have? It is stronger than me. [Be looks suddenly 
at Wkllwyn.] Monsieur, I say to you things I have 

Wellwtn. [Quietly^ Go on, go on. [There vi silenos. 
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Fbhhand. [Suddenly.] Monsieur! Are you really 

English? The English are so civilised. H 

Wellwyn. And am I not? ^| 

Fbbsand. You treat me like a brother. ^U 

[Wellwtn kaa turned towarda Ike street door iF 

a sound of feet, and tlie clamour of voices. 

TiMBON. [From theatre^.] Take her in 'ere. I knows 



\Th,Ti)vgk the open doorway come a Police Con- 
stable and a Loapeb, bearing between them tlie 
limp white-faced form of Mrs. Megan, hatleaa 
and with drowned hair, enveloped in the police- 
man's waterproof. Sojne curious persons bring 
up the rear, jostling in the doorway, among whom 
is TnisoN carrying in hii hands the policeman's 
dripping waterproof leg pieces. 
Fkhrand. [Starting forward.] Monsieur, it ia that 
little girl! 

Wellwtn. What's happened? Constable! What's 
happened ! 

[The Constable and Loafer have laid the body 
down on the dais; with Wellwtn and Fbh- 
RAND thc^ stand bending over her. 
Constable, 'Tempted sooicide, sir; hut she hadn't 
been in the water 'arf a minute when I got hold of her. 
[He bends tower.] Can't understand her collapsin' like 
this. 
Wellwtn. [Feeling her heart.] I don't feel anything. 
Ferrand. [In a coiw sharpened by emotion.] Let me 
try. Monsieur. 
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CoNBTABLB, [Touching kia arm.\ You keep off, my 
Iftd. 

Wbu-wtn. No, constable— let him. He's her friend. 
CoKaTABi4E. [Releasing Ferbans — U> the Loatkb.) 
Hereyou! Cut off for a doctor — sharpnow! [Hcputhea 
back the curious persons.] Now then, stand away there, 
ploase^we can't have you round the body. Keep 
back — Clear out, now! 

[He slowly motes them back, and at last shepherds 
them through the door and shuts U on thera, 
TiWHON beiTig last. 
Fkrsand. The rum ! 

[Wbllwvn fetches the decanter. With the little 

there is left Febrand chafes the girl's hands arui 

forehead, and pours some bettoeen her lipa. 

But there is no response from the inert body. 

FERRAini. Her soul is still away. Monsieur! 

[Wellwyn, aeimng the decanter, pours into it tea 
and boiling water. 
Constable. It's never drownin', sir — her head was 
hardly under; I was on to her like knife. 

pBaEAND, (Kufcfii'nj her feet] She has not yet her 
philosophy. Monsieur; at the beginning they often try. 
If she is dead! [In a voice of awed rapture.] What for- 
tune! 

CoNaTABLE. {WUh puzzled sadness.] True enough, 
air — that! We'd juat begun to know 'er. If she 'as 
been taken — her beat friends couldn't wish 'er better. 

Wellwyn. [Applying the decanter to her lips.] Poor 
little thing.' I'll try this hot tea. 
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Pkrrand. [WhUpering.] La irwH — te grand ami! 
Weu-wttj. Look! Look at her! She's coming 
round! 

[A faint tremor piuaai over Mbb. Mbgan'b body. 
Hf again apptiet the hot drink to her mouth. 
She alirs and ffulpa. 
CoNBTABM. [With intenje relief.] Tluit's brave! 
Good lass! She'l! pick up now. sir. 

[Tfun, teeing that Timbon and the cvriaiu persont 

have again opened the door, he drives them out, 

and atandt irith hit back agattut it. Mrs. 

MuGAN comet to heraelf. 

Wbllwtn, [Sitting on the dais and supporting fcer— 

aa if to a chUd.] There you are, my dear. There, 

there— better nowl That's right. Drink a little more 

of this tea. 

[Mbs, Megan drinktfrom the deoanler. 
Ferband. [Ri*ing.\ Bring her to the fire, Monsieur. 
{They take her to the fire and teat her on ike littte 
ttool. From the moment of her rettored anima- 
tion Ferrans hat returned hi* air of cynical 
detachment, and now ftandt apart with armt 
folded, watching. 
Wkllwtn. Feeling better, my child? 
Mas. Mi;aAN. Yes. 

WiLLtTTN. That's good. That's good. Now, how 
was it? TJm? 

Mas. Meqan. I dunno. [She tkieers.] I was standin' 
here just now when you was talkin', and when I heard 
'im, it cam' over toe to da it— 4ike. 
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didn't want 



WmiWYN. Ail, yes / know. 

Mas. Mboan. I didn't seem 
■ny ODe. But when I got ia the WKt«r, 
to any more. It was cold in there. 

WKLLwrif. Have you been bavms auch a bad time 
of it? 

Msa. MsoAN. Yea. And listenio' to hJin upaet me. 
[SJus syjns wUh her head at Fbrband.] I (eel better now 
I've been in the water. [She »miiet and ihieen. 

Wellwtn, There, there! Shivery? Like to walk 
up and down a little? 

[Tkei/ begin inalking together up and dovm. 

Wbllwtn. Beastly when your head goea under? 

Mita. MfxiAN. Yes. It frightened me. I thought I 
wouldn't come up again. 

Wiiii.wTN. 1 know — sort of world without end, 
wasn't it? What did you think of, um? 

Mrs. Mboan, I wished I 'adn't jumped — an' I 
thought of my haby — that died — and — [in a rathar iw- 
prUed Boice] and I thought of d-dancin'. 

[Her ■mouih quivers, her Joe* pjtakers, the gwM m 
choke and a little tab. 

Weli-wtn. [Slopping and etroking her.] There, there 

[For a moment her J<ux ii buried in ki* tla&it, then 
Mbe. Mbqan. Then 'e got hold o' me, an' pulled m« 
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[Thej/ tpolk again.] I wouldn't have gone to do it but 
tor kim. [She looks towardi Ferrand.I His talk made 
me foel all fuany, as if people w&nled me to. 

WsLLwrN. My dear child! Don't tliink such 
things! As if anyone would^ — -! 

Maa. Megan. \Stolidly.] I thought they did. They 
used to look at me so sometimes, where I was before I 
ran away — I couldn't slop there, you know. 

Wbllwyn. Too cooped-up? 

Mrs. Meoan. Yes. No life at all, it wasn't — not 
aft«r selhn' flowers, I'd rather be doin' what t am. 

Wellwyn. Ah! Well — it's all over, now! How 
d'you feel — «h? Better? 

Mbs. Megan. Yes. I feels all right now. 

[She sit) up again on the little xtoal before the fire. 

Wbllwts. No shivcra, and no aches; quite comfy? 

Hits. Mho AN. Yes. 

Wkawtn. That's a blessing. All well. now. Con- 
stable — thank you! 

Constable. [Who ha* remain^ diaor§eily apart at 
ih* door — cordially.] First rate, sir! That's capital! 
[He approaches and scrutinises Mbb. Megan.] Bight as 
raiD, eh, my girl? 

Mae. Mkgan. [Shrinking aliale.\ Yes. 

Constable. That's fine. Then I think poihapa, for 
'er sake, sir, the sooner we move on and get her a change 
«' clothin'. the better. 

Wrw-wtn. Oh! don't bother about that— I'll send 
round for my daughter — we'll maoage for her hare. 
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Constable. Very Idnd of you, I'm sure, sir. But 
[wilk emharrantmeiil] abe aeeniM ail riglil. She'll get 
every attention at the station. 



you, we don't mind at mil; 

embarraated.] Well, air, of 
- I'm afraid I can't depart 



Wbij-wtn. But I aaa 
we'll take the greatest c 

Constable. [StiU nu 
course, I'm thinkin' of- 
from the usual com^e. 

Wkllwtn. [Sharply.] What! But— oh! No! No! 
That'll be aU right. Constable! That'll be all right! 
I assure you. 

CoNHTASLE. [Wilk more deeition.] I'll have to charge 
her, sir. 

WELLwrir. Good Grod! You don't mean to say the 
poor little thing his got to be 

Constable. [Conmlting teith him.] Wdl, air, we 
can't get over the facts, can we? There it b! You 
know what aooicide amounts to — it's an awkward Job. 

Wellwtn. [Caiming kimtel^ with an ejfDrf.) But look 

here. Constable, as a reasonable man This poor 

wretched little girl — you know what that life means 
better than anyone! Why! It's to her credit to try 
and jump out of it! 

[The CoNBTABLB ahake* hi* head. 

Wellwtn. You said yourself her best friends couldn't 
wish her better! [Dropping hi» voice ttiil more.] Every- 
body feeU it! The Virar was here a tew minutes ago 
saying the very same thing — the Vicar, Constable! 
[The Constable thakee kit head.] Ah! now, look here, 
I know something of her. Nothing can be done with 
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Mbb. Mboan. [Mazed.] It's w&rm! 

[She gives Ihem all a last haifsmiling look, and 

pastes with the Constablx through the doorway. 

Fkbbakd. That makes tbe third of us, Moosieur. 

We arc not in luck. To wish us dead, it seems, is easier 

than to let us die. 

[He looks at Ann, who is standing wiik her eyes 

fixed on her father. Wellwtn has taken from 

his packet a visiting card, 

WbIiLWTN. [To Fkrkand.] Here quick; take this, 

run after her! When they've done with her tell her to 

come to us. 

Pbrhand. [Talcing the card, and reading the address.] 
"No. 7, Haven House, Plight Street!" Bely on me. 
Monsieur— I will bring her myaelf to call on you. Au 
Toxnr, moil bon Mortsieurl 

[He bends over Wellwtn'b hand; then, vnih a bow 
to Ann goes end: his tattered figure ean be seen 
through the window, passing in the wind. 
Wellwyn turns back to the fire. The figure qf 
TniBON advaruxs into the doorway, no longer 
holding in either hand a vxtterproof leg-piece. 
TniBON. [In a croaky voice.] Sir! 
Weu-wtn. What— you, Tinison? 
TmaoN. On me larst legs, air. 'Ere! You can sec 
'em for yerself! Shawn't trouble yer long. 

Wellwtn. [After a long and desperate stare.] Not 
■ow— Timson—not now! Take this! [Z/e takes oid 
amolher card, and hands it to Timson.] Some other time. 
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TncBOir. [Taiinff Uu eard.] Yet new addi-Mflt Yoa 

are a gen'leman. [He lurehee tloicl]/ away. 

[AxH ihuU the lireet door and sett her hack againtt 

ii. The rumble of the approaching tan u heard 

otdtide. It oeaeee. 

kss. [In afatefid voioe.] Daddy! [They Hare at each 

otA«r.I Do you know what you've done? Given your 

card to those aU rotter*. 

Wi!M.iir™. [WUk a Hank itare.] Sii? 
Ann. [Staring round the ttaksd room.] What wai the 
good of this? 

WuiLWTN. [Foliouing her eyet — very gTat»ly.\ Ann! 
It is stronger than me. 

[Withovt a word Ann openi the door, and teaUa 
ttraight out. With a heavy tigk, Wbli.wtn 
tmlu down on the lilUe alool before the fire. The 
three hamble-iaen eoine in. 
Csar HitmbuI'Man. [In an mtHivde of ex'peataiion] 
This ii the lant of it, air. 
Wkixwtn. Oh! Ah! ytm\ 

[He tpMS them moneg; then tomethinff eeettu to 
ttriie hint, and he exhibit* oertain eigne of vex- 
ation. Suddenlg he reeoeere, looke from one to 
the other, and then at the tea Ikingi. A Jaiid 
twtiU oonee on hie fact. 
Wkllwtk. You can finish the decanter. 

(He goee out in hiuie. 
Cmar Huubi^Man. [Clinking the eoint.] Third 
time of arakin'! April fooll Not 'arf! Good uhl 
pigeon! 
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ACT I 

It it half-pasl nine of a July evening. In a dining-room 
lighied by sconces, and apparelled in waB-papet, 
carpet, and rurtains of deep vivid blue, the large 
French mindows between tvxi caliimna are open on to 
a wide terrace, beyond which are seen trees in dark- 
nees, and distant shapes of lighted houses. On one 
side is a bay lalndow, over which curtains are ■partly 
dravm. Opposite to this vnndow is a door leading 
uito the hall. At an oval rosewood table, set wUh 
tilfXT, flowers, fruit, and wine, sir people are sealed 
after dinner. Back to the bay window is Stbphen 
More, the host, a man of forty, with a fine-cyi face, 
a rather charming smile, and the eyes qf an idealist; 
to his right, Sm Joira Jttlian, an old soldier, with 
thin broicn features, and grey moustaches; to SiH 
John's righi, his brother, the Deam or Stoub, a 
tail, dark, ascetic-looking Churchman: to his right 
Katherine is leaning foi^ard, her elbows on the 
fotff, and her chin on her hands, staring across at 
her husband; to her right sits Edward Mendip, a 
■pale Tnan of forty-five, very bald, with a fine fore- 
head, and on his clear-cut lips a smile that shows 
his teeth; between him and MoB£ is HstMN Julian, 
1 



a pretty dark-haired young woman, ab»orhed in 
thoughts nf her inrn. The voices are luned to the 
■pitch of heated discussion, as the curtain rises. 



The Dean. I disagree with you, Stephen ; absolutely, 
entirely disagree, 

MoEtE. I can't help it. 

KfcNDip. Remember a certain war, Stephen! Were 
your chivalrous notions any good, then? And, what 
was winked at in an obscure young Member is anath- 
ema for an Under Secretary of State. Vou can't 
afford 

MoBE. To follow my conscience? That's new, 
Mendip. 

Mendip, Idealism can be out of place, my friend. 

The Dean. The Government is dealing here with a 
wild lawless race, on whom I must say I think senti- 
ment is rather wasted. 

MoBE. God made them, Dean. 

Mendip. I have my doubts. 

The Dean. They have proved themselves faithless. 
We have the right to chastise. 

Moke. If I hit a little man in the eye, and he hits 
me back, have I the right to chastise bimP 

SiH John. We didn't begin tlii>i business. 

More. What! With our missionaries and our 
trading? 

The Dean. It is news indeed that the work of civ- 
iliEBtioQ may be justifiably met by murder. Have you 
forgotten Glaive and Morlioson? 



Sir John. Yea. And that poor fellow Groome and 



I. They went into a wild country, against the 



feeling of the tribes, on their o 
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the nation to do with the miahaps of gamblers? 

Sib John. We can't stand by and see our own flesh 
and blood ill-treated! 

The Dean. Does our rule bring blessing — or does it 
not, Stephen? 

More. Sometimes; but with all my aoul I deny the 
fantastic superstition that our rule can benefit a people 
like this, a nation of one race, as different from our- 
selves as dark from light — In colour, religion, every 
mortal thing. We can only pervert their natural in- 
stincts. 

Thih Dean. That to me is an unintelligible point of 

Mendip. Go into that philosophy of yours a little 
deeper, Stephen — it spells stagnation. There are no 
fixed stars on this earth. Nations can't let each other 

More. Big ones could let little ones alone. 

Mendip. If they could Ihere'd be no big ones. My 
dear fellow, we know little nations are your hobby, 
but surely office should have toned you down. 

Snt John. I've served my country 6fty years, and 
I say she is not in the wrong. 

More. I hope to serve her fifty. Sir John, and I 
aay she b. 
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Mbndip. There are moments when such things can't 
X said, More. 
MoHE. They'll be said by me to-night, Mendip. 
Mensip. la the House? 

[MoHB nods. 
Katuebine. Stephen! 
Mendip. Mrs. More, you mustn't let him. It's 



More. [Rising] You can tell people that to-morrow, 
Mendip. Give it a leader in The Parthenon. 

Mendip. Political lunacy! No man in your position 
has a right to fly out like this at the eleventh hour. 

More. I've made no secret of my feelings all along. 
I'm agaiost this war, and against the annexation we aU 
know it will lead to. 

Mendip. My dear fellow! Don't be so Quixotic! 
We shall have war within the nest twenty-four hours, 
and nothing you can do will atop it. 

Heuw. Oh! No! 

Mendip. I'm afraid so, Mrs. Hubert. 

Sm John. N'ot a doubt of it, Helen. 

Mendip. [To More] Ajid you mean to charge the 
windmill? 

[MoBE nods. 

MxNDiP. Cesl magnifiqne! 

MoBE. I'm not out for advertisement. 

Mendip. You will get it! 

MoBE. Must speak the truth sometime*, even at 
tbatriak. 

8iR John. It is not the truth. 
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Mekdip. The ereatcr the truth the greater the libel, 
uid the greater the resentment of the peraon libelled. 

The Dean. [Trying to bring imOUrs to a blander 
level] My dear Stephen, even IE you were right — which 
T deny — about the initial merits, there surely comes a 
point where the individual conscience must resign it- 
self to the country's feeling. This has become a ques- 
tion o! national honour. 

Sib John. Well said, James! 

MoBE. Nations are bad judges of their hoDour, Dean. 

The Dean. I shall not follow you there. 

More. No. It's an awkward word. 

Eatherine. [Stopping The Dean) Uncle Jamea! 
Please! 

[More looki at her intently. 

Sib John. So you're going to put youraelf at tht 
head of the cranks, ruin your career, and make me 
ashamed that you're my son-in-law ? 

More. Is a man only to hold beliefs when they're 
popular? You've stood up to be shot at often enough, 
Sir John. 

Sib John. Never by my country! Your speech will 
be in all the foreign preas^ — trust 'em for seizing on 
anything against us. A show-up before other coun- 

MoRB. You admit the show-up? 

Sib John. I do not, sir. 

The Dean. The position has become impossible. 
The state of things out there must be put an end to 
once for aD! Come, Katherine, back ua upl 
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in aH this world. There was oever a time when the 
word "patriotism" stirred mob sentiment U it does 
now, 'Ware "Mob," Stephen — 'ware "Mo!)"I 

MoBK. Because general sentiment's against me, I — 
a public man — am to deny my faith? The point is not 
whether I'm right or wrong, Mendip, but whether I'm 
to flueaJc out of my convictiun because it's unpopular. 

Thx Dkan. I'm afraid I must go. [To Eatherine] 
Good-night, my dear! Ah! Hubert! [He greett Hu- 
bekt) Mr. Mendip. I go your way. Can I drop you.' 

Mkndip, Thank you. Good-night, Mrs. More. Stop 
him! It's perdition. 

He and Thx Deam go ovi. Kathmiine puU tier 
arm in Helen's, and iakot her out of the room. 
HuBEBT remains glanding by the door. 

Sm John. I knew your views were extreme in many 
ways, Stephen, but I never thought the husband of 
my daughter would be a Peace-at-aay-price man! 

MOEE. I am not! But I prefer to fight some one 
my own size. 

Sm John. Well! I can only hope to God you'll 
come to your senses before you commit the folly of 
this speech. I must get back to the War Office. 
Good-night, Hubert. 

Hubert. Good-night, Father. 

Sib John goes out. Hubxbt tianda motiordeea. 
deeded. 

Hubert. We've got our orden. 

MoHi. What? When d'you «ul? 

Hubert. At once. 
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More. Poor Helen! 

Hubert. Not married a year; pretty bad luck! 
[More touchet hit arm in »]/mpathy] Well! We've got 
to put feeliugs in our pockets. Look here, Stephen- 
don' t make that speech! Think of Katherine — with 
the Dad at the War Office, and me going out, and 
Ralph and old George out there already! You can't 
trust your tongue when 3'ou're hot about a. thing. 

More. I must speak, Hubert. 

Hubert. No, no! Bottle yourself up for to-night. 
The next few hours 'U see it begin. [More (urn* from 
him] If you don't care whether you mess up your own 
career — don't tear Katherine in two! 

MoRB. 'You're not shirking your duty because of 
your wife. 

Hubert, Well! You're riding for a fall, and a god- 
leas mucker it'll be. Tbis'll be no picnic. We shall 
get some nasty knocks out there. Wait and see the 
feeling here when we've had a toree or two cut up vu 
those mountains. It's awfu! country. Those fellows 
have got modem arms, and are jolly good fighters. 
Do drop it, Stephen! 

More. Must risk something, sometimes, Hubert — 
even in my profession ! 

[As he speaks, Katherine eomtt in. 

Hubert. But it's hopeless, my dear chap — abao- 
hitely. 

More iumt to the window, Hubert to hit titter 
—then unth a ge/iture towardt Mori, at though 
to leave the matter to her, he goet out. 
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Eatherini:. Stephen! Are you really going to 
apeoJc? [He nods] I ask you not. 

More. You know my feeling. 

Xatbhrins. But it's our own country. We can't 
stand apart from it. You won't stop anything — only 
make people hate you. I can't bear that. 

Mo&E. I tell you. Kit, some one must raise a voice. 
Two or three reverses — certain to come — and the whole 
coiintry will go wild. And one more Uttle nation will 

Katherine. K you believe in your country, you 
must believe that the more land and power she has, the 
better for the world. 

MoBE. Is that your faith? 

Eathkbine:. Yea. 

More. I respect it; I even understand it; but — I 
can't hold It. 

Katherine. But, Stephen, your speech will be a 
rallying cry to all the cranka, and every one who haa 
a spite aguinst the country. Theyll make you their 
figurehead. [More trtiUes] They wilL Your chance of 
the Cabinet will go— you may even have to resign your 

More. Doga will bark. These things soon blow over. 

Katherine. No, no! If you once begin a thing, 
you always ({o on; and what earthly good.' 

More. History won't say: "And this they did with- 
out a single protest from their public men!" 

KATHBRnti. There are plenty who 

More. Poets? i 
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KATHERDfE. Do you remember that day on our 
honeymoon, going up Ben I-awi?rs? You were Ij-ing 
on your fftce in tiie heather: you aaid it was like kiss^ 
ing a loved woman. There was a lark singing — you 
said that was the voice of one's worship. The hills 
were very blue; that's why we had blue liere, because 
it was the best dress of our country. You do love her. 
MoBE. Love her! 

Kathkbini!. You'd have done this for me — thai. 

More. Would you have asked me — then. Kit? 

Kathbbink. Yes. The country's our country! Oh! 

Stephen, think what it'll bo like for me^ — with Hubert 

and the other boys out there. And poor Helen, and 

Father! I beg you not to make this speech. 

MoRX. Kit! This isn't fair. Do you want me to 
feel myself a cur? 

Kathebine. [Breathlesa] I— I — almost feel you'll be 
a cur to do it [She looJca at him., frightened by her own 
words. Then, <u the foolman Henbt hag come in to 
clear the table — eery low] I ask you not ! 

[He does not artrwer, and she goes out. 
MoBB [To the servant] Later, plea.se, Henry, later! 
The sereanl retires. More stiU stands looking 
down at tite dining-table; then pviling his hand 
to hit throat, as if to free U from the grip of his 
ooUar, he -pours out a glass of water, and drinks 
it off. In the street, outside the hay windov, 
too street musicians, a harp and a vloUn, have 
taken up their stand, and after soine twangs and 
gtrapes, break into name. Mobi goes towards 



the tound ajid draws aside one curtain. After 
a mompni he returns to the table, and takes up 
the nates of the speech. He is in an agony of 
iTtdecision 
More A cur' 

He ieems ahoid to tear his notes across. Then, 
changing his mind, Ivms then over and over, 
muttering. His voice graduaUj/ grows louder, 
tiil he is declaiming to the empty room the 
peroration of his speech. 
More. . . . We have arrogated to our land the 
title Champion of Freedom, Foe of Oppression. la 
that indeed a bygone glory? Is it not worth some 
sacrifice of our pettier dignity, to avoid laying another 
stone upon ita grave; to avoid placing before the search- 
light eyes of History the spectacle of yet one more piece 
of national cynicisnj? We are about to force our will 
and our dominioa on a race that has always been free, 
that lovea its country, and its independence, as much 
as ever we love ours. I cannot sit silent to-night and 
see this tx^in. As we arc tender of our own land, so 
we should be of the lands of others. I love my coun- 
try. It ia because I love my country that I raise my 
voice. Warlike in spirit these people may be — but 
they have no chance against ourselves. And war on 
such, however agreeable to the blind moment, is odious 
to the future. The great heart of mankind ever beats 
in sense and sympathy with the weaker. It is against 
this great heart of mankind that we are going. In the 
name of Justice and Civilization wc pursue this policy; 
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hut by Justice we shftil hereafter be judged, and by 
Civil isation — conde mncd. 

While he is speaking, a little figure has flown 
along the terrace outside, in the direction of 
the music, but has slopped at the sound of his 
voice, and stands in the open irindow, listening 
— a dark-hairfd, dark-eyed child, in a blue 
dreasing-gown caught up in her hand. The 
itreet mtuieians, having reached the end of a 
tune, are silent. 
In the intensity of More'b feeling, a wine-glass, 
gripped too strongly, breaks and falls in pieces 
on to a fingnr-boui. The child starts forward 
into the room. 
More. Olive! 

Olive, Who were you speaking to, Daddy? 
More. [Staring at her] The wind, sweetheart! 
Olive. There isn't any ! 
More, What blew you down, then? 
Olive, [Mysteriousl]/] The muaic. Did the wind 
break the wine-glaM, or did it come in two in your 

MoRK. Now my sprite! Upataira again, before 

Nurse catches you. Fly! Fly! 

OuvK. Oh! no, Daddy! [With confidential fervour] 
It feels like things to-night! 

MoBE. You're right there! 

Olive. [Pulling him down to her, and whispering] I 
must get back again in secret. H'sh! 

She suddenly runs and wraps herself into one <^ 
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the curiaiTit of the bay -mndmc. A young man 
enterg, with a note in his hand. 
MoRG. Hallo, St«el! 

{The itfeet muaidam have again begun to play. 
Stekl. From Sir John — by special messenger from 
the War Office. 
More. [Reading the niAe\ "The boll u opened." 

He standi brooding oner the note, and Steel looka 
at him anxiously. He is a dark, sallow, thin- 
faced young man, witit the eyes of one who can 
aitach himself to people^ and suffer with them. 
Steel. I'm glad it's begim, air. It would have 
been an awful pity to have made that speech. 
MoBx. You too, Steel! 

Stbbi.. I mean, if it's actually started 

MoRX. [Tearing the note across] Yes. Keep that to 
yourself. 
Steel. Do you want me aoy more? 

MoBE talces from his breast -pocket some papers, 
and pitches them, dawn on the bureau. 
MoaE. Answer these. 

SxEKL. [Ooing to the bureau] Fetherby was simply 
sickening. [He begins to write. Struggle has begun 
again in More] Not the faintest recognition that there 
are two sides to it. 

More giees him a quick look, goes quietly to the 
dining-table and picks up his sheaf of notes. 
Hiding them with hit sleeve, he goes back to 
the witidow, where he again stand* hMiiating. 
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Steel, Chief gem; \lmilaling] "We miist show Im- 
pudence at last that Dignity is not asleep!" 

Moke. [Mating out on to Ihe terrace] Nice quiet 
night! 

Stell. This to the Cottage Hospital — shall I aay 
you wi!l preside? 
More. No. 

Steel wriiea; then looSnng up and sfeing iJud 
More U no longer there, he goet to the window, 
hokt to right and lejl, returns to the bureau, 
arid i» aboui to ail down again when a thought 
aeems to strike him with consternation. He 
goes again to the window. Then snaiehing up 
kit hat, he passe* hurriedly out along the terrace. 
As he Banishes, Katherine comes Wi from the 
haU. After looking out on to the terrace she goes 
to the bay window; stands there listening; then 
oomea restleasly back into the room. Olive, 
creeping quietly from behind the curtain, clasps 
her round the umiat. 
Kathebene. O my darling! How you startled me! 
What are you doing down here, you wicked little sinner! 
Olive. I explained all that to Daddy. We needn't 
go into it again, need we? 
Kathebinb. Where is Daddy? 
Oltve. Gone. 
Katherike. When? 

Olive. Oh! only just, and Mr. Steel went after 
him like a rabbit. [The music stops] They haven't 
been paid, you know. 
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KATBXsmx. Now, go up at once. I can't think 
how you got down here. 

Olive, I can. [Wheedling] If you pay them, Mum- 
my, they're sure to play another. 
Katherinb. Well, give them that! One more only. 
She gives OuvE a coin, who rum wiih H to the 
bay -unndmc, opens the side easement, and call* 
to the THimciam. 
Olivi;. Catrh, please! And would you play juat 

iS^ returns from, the windotB, and seeing her 
mother lost in thought, rubs herself ofainsf her. 

Oltvb. Have you got an ache? 

Katherinb. Right through me, darling! 

Ohtvs. Oh! 

[The miuieiant strike up a dance. 

Ouvs. Oh! Mummy! I must just d&oce! 

She Idcks off her little blue shoes, and begins 
dancing. While she is capering Hubert 
comes in from the hail. He stands watching 
his liUle niece for a minute, and Kathekinb 
hoks at him. 

Hubert. Stephen gone! 

Katherine. Yea — stop, Olive! 

OuvB. Are you good at my sort of dancing. Uncle? 

Hubert. Yes, chick— awfully! 

Katherinb. Now, Olive! 

The musicians have suddenly broken off in the 
middle of a bar. From the street comet the 
noise cf distant shouting. 
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Oum. Listen, Uncle! Isn't it a particular noiae? 
BuBKBT and KATHirRiNE liaten vriik aU their 
might, and Olive stares at their faces. Hubert 
goes to the imndow. The sound oamca nearer. 
Tlfe shouted vsord* are faiTitly heard: "Pype?— 
war — our force crosses frontier — sharp fightin' 
— pyper." 
Katherink. [BreaiMest] Yes! It is. 

The itreel cry is heard again in two dtslanl votoes 
coming from different directions: "War— pyper 
^harp Gghtin' on the frontier — pyper." 
Katherine. Shut out those ghouls! 

As Hubert closes the window. Nurse Whbfobd 
comes in from the hail. She m arc elderly 
ipoman endowed vriih a motherh/ grimnesa. 
She fixes Olive v>ilh her eye, then suddenly 
becomes ootudous of the sireei cry. 
NoHSB. Oh! doa't say it's begun. 

[Hubert comss from the window. 
Nurse. Is the regiment to go, Mr. Hubert? 
Hubert. Yea. Nanny. 
Nurse. Oh, dear! My boy! 

Kateierxnb. {Signirtg to where Olive stands icith wide 
ryes] Nurse! 

Hdsebt. I'll look after him, Nurse. 
Ntm^E. And him keepin' company. And you not 
married a year. Ah! Mr. Hubert, now do 'ee take 
care; you and him's both so rosb. 
Hubert. Not I, Nurse! 

Nurse looks long into his face, then lifts her 
finger, and heekans Ouvb. 
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OuTH. [Perceieing new sensations btfore her, goes 
quietly] Good-oight, Uncle! Nanny, d'you know why 
I waa obliged to come down? [In afemenl icftwjwr] It's 
a secret! [As she passes with Ntntan out into the halt, 
her voice is heard saying, "Do tell me all about the 



HuBiRT. [Smothering emotion 'under a bbad manner] 
We sail on Friday, Kit. Be good to Helen, old girl. 

Kateesrinh. Oht I wish 1 Why — can't — wom- 
en—fight? 

HuBSRT. Yes, it's bad for you, with Stephen taking 

it like this. But he'll conte round now it's once begun. 

Kathehini; shakes her head, then goes swidenly 

up to him, and thrOTPS her arms round hie neck. 

It is as if all the feeling pent up in her were 

finding vent in this hug. 

The doQT from the hail is opened, and Sir John's 

Boioe is heard outside: "All right, I' II find her." 

Kathedune. Father! 

[Sjh John eomss in. 
Sir John. Stephen get niy note? I sent it over the 
moment I got to the War Office. 

Katbxrine. I expect so. [iSaet'nj^ the torn note on the 
iabte] Yes. 

Sir John. They're shouting the news now. Thank 
God, I stopped that craiy spieech of his in time. 
Katherine. Have you stopped itP 
Sir John. What! He wouldn't be such a sublime 
donkey? 
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Katherine. I think that is just what he might be. 
\Gomg to Ike viindovi} We ahaU know soon. 

Sra John, after gtaring ai her, goes vp io HoBmr. 
Sib John. Keep a good heart. laj boy. The coun- 
try's Era t. {They exehaTige a hand-»qii£eze.\ 

Kathkbine backt away from the window. Steel 
has appeared th^e from the lerroce, breaihlaa 
from rurmmg. 
Steel. Mr. More back? 
KATHxatNB. No. Has he apokeo? 
Stkkl. Yes. 
Katherini:. Against P 
Sfnxii. Yes. 
Sib John. What? After! 

Sib John standi rigid, then turru and marckea 
itraigkt out into the hail. At a sign from 
Katoerins, Hqbebt /oUotm kim. 
Katheeini:. Yea, Mr. Steel? 

Steel. [StiU breaiMest and agitate^ We were here 
— he slipped away frum me aomebow. He must have 
gone straight down to the House. I ran over, but 
when I got in under the Gallery be was speaking al- 
ready. They enpected something — I never heard it 
HO still there. He gripped them from the first word — 
deadly — every syllable. It got some of those fellows. 
But all the time, under the silence you could feel a — 
sort of — of — current going round. And then Sherratt 
— I thinlr it was — began it, and you saw the anger 
rising in them; but be kept them down — ^hjs quietness! 
The feeling! I've never seen anything like it there. 
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Then there wai a whisper all over the House that 
fighting had begun. And the whole thing broke out— 
a regular riot — &s if they could have killed him. Some 
one tried to drag him down by the eoat-tails. but he 
shook him oS, and went on. Then he stopped dead 
and walked out, and the noise dropped like a stone. 
The whole thing didn't last five minutes. It loaa fine, 
Mrs. More; like — like lava; he was the only cool per- 
son there. I wouldn't have missed it for anything — 
it was grand! 

More hat appeared on tke terrace, behind Steel. 
Kathekene. Good-night, Mr. Steel. 
Stkkl. fStartW] Oh!— Good-night! 

He goes end into tke hall. Katheiune picks up 
Olive's shoes, and stajids clatping them, to her 
hreaat. More comes in. 
Katherine. You've cleared your conscience, then! 
I didn't think you'd hurt me so. 

More doeg not ansTner, alUt lioing in, the gcene he 
hat gone through, and Kathebine goeg a little 
nearer to him. 
Kathebine. I'm with the country, heart and soul, 
Stephen. I warn you. 

While they stand in gHenee, facing each other, tke 
footman, Henkt, enierafrom the hall. 
Footman. These notes, sir, from the House of Com- 

Eathkrine. [Taking them] You can have the room 
directly. 

[The FoOTUAN goes out. 
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MoBZ. Open them I 

Kathebine opens one qf(«r the oOur, and Uta 

ihem faUonthe UAle. 
More. WeU? 

Kathkrinb. What you might erpect. Three of 
your best frietids. It's begua. 

MoRX. 'Ware Mob! \Be ginea a laugh] I miut write 
to the Chief. 

Katherine Ttiakea an imjndaiee movement io- 
warda him; then quiell]/ goes to the bureau, tile 
douyii and takes up a 



Katherinb, Let i 
woilf] Yes? 
MoBB. [Didaiing] 



make the rough draft. [She 



"DiAR Sib Cb, 
embodying my moat u 



"July Ifith. 

is, — After my sffeech to-nighti 
m alterable convictions [KatheR' 
Dnc turns and looks up at kirn, but he is staring straight 
b^ore him, arid leilk a tittle movement of despair she goes 
on writing] I have no alternative but to place the resig- 
nation of my Under-St^retaryship in your hands. My 
view, my faith in thia matter may be wrong — but I 
am Bure!y right to keep the flag of my faith flying. I 
imagine I need not enlarge on tte reaaona " 
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^are wnn a fmo day» later. The open windoiot of the 

dining-room let in Ike turdight. On the table a num- 
ber of neioapapert are littered. Helen m ritting 
there, gtaring straight before her. A newspaper bog 
rum by outside coRing out his wares. At the sound 
she gets up and goes out on to the terrace. Hubert 
enters from the haU. Be goes at once to the terraoe, 
and draws Hblks into tha room. 

Heldn. Is it true — what they're shouting? 
Hubert. Yes. Worse than we thought. They got 
our men all crumpled up in the Pasa — guns helpless. 
Ghastly beginning. 
Helen. Oh, Hubert! 
HuBEBT. My dearest girl! 

Helen pats her face up to his. He kisses her. 
Then she turne quicldn into the bay window. 
The door from the hall has been opened, and 
the footman, Henst, comes in, preceding 
WaEFOBD and his sweetheart. 
Hbnbt. Just wait here, will you, while I let Mrs. 
More know. [Catching tight of Hubert] Beg pardon. 



Hubert. AH right, Henry. [Off-hand] Ah! Wre- 
ford! [The Footman withdraws] So you've brought her 
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round. Thst's good! My sister'II look after h«^— 
don't you worry! Got everything packed? Three 
o'clock sharp. 

Wbefosd. [A broad-faced goldier, dressed in khaki 
with a certain look of dry kumow, now dimmed — speaking 
wUh a Wat Country burr] That's right, xuir; all's 
ready. 

Hklen has come out of the window, and it quietly 
looking ai Wreford and the girl standing there 
so awkwardly. 
Heijw. [QuiMy] Take care o( him, Wreford. 
HuBnaT. We'll take care of each other, won't we, 
Wreford? 
Hbi,en. How long have you been engaged? 
The Gibl. [A prtHy, indeterminate young tiwmati] 
Six monthj). [She sob» suddenly. 

Helen. Ah! Hell soon be safe bock. 
WREroBD. ni owe 'era for this. [In a lov toiee to 
her] Don't 'ee now! Don't "ee! 
Helen. No! Don't cry, ple»se! 

She Hands struggling imtk her own lips, then goes 
out on to the tErtace. Hubert /oiioufinj. Wre- 
ford ajid his girl remain where they loere, 
strange and aiolnoard, she muffling her sobs. 
Wreford. Don't 'ce go on like thalt, Nance; I'll 
'ave to take you 'ome. That's silly, now we've a-come. 
I might be dead and buried by the fuss you're makin'. 
You've fl-drove the lady away. See! 

She regains control of herself as the door is openca 
and Kathbbine appears, aeoompanied by 
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Olivb, who regards WaKi^aRD wiih awe and 
airiotity, and by Nubbb, whaae ej/si ara rtd, 
but whose manner is composed. 

Kathsiune. My brother lold me; aa glad you've 
brought her. 

Wrefoed. Ye— m, M". She feels me goin', « bit. 

KATHEBnfE. Yes, yes! Still, it'a for the countt;, 
isn't it? 

Thb GmL. That's what WrefonJ keeps tellin' me. 
He've got to go — so it's no use upaettin' 'im. And of 
course I keep tellin' him I shall be all right. 

NnitaE. [Whote eyet never lease her am't face] And 
so f ou will. 

The GiRii. Wreford thought it 'd comfort him to 
know you were interested in me. 'E's so 'ot-headed 
I'm sure somethin' '11 come to 'im. 

Katbkbinh. We've all got some one going. Are 
you coming to the docks? We must send them off 
in good spirits, you know. 

OiiiTE. Perhaps he'll get a medal. 

KATHEfUNE. Olive! 

NoBSE. You wouldn't like for him to be hanging 
back, one of them anti-patriot, stop-the-war ones. 

Katherine. IQuieldy] Let me see — I have your 
address. [HMing out her hand to Wreford] We'll 
look after her, 

Olive. [In a loud wkiaper] Shall I lend him my 
toffee? 

Katherins. It you like, dear. [To Wreford] Now 
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take care of my brothpr and yourself, and we'll take 
care nf her. 
Whefobd. Ye — as, M'. 

Be then looks raiher wretekeiUy at hU girl, at if 
the inleniew had not done ao much for him at 
he had hoped. She drops a little cvrttey. 
Wbeford talvtes. 
OuvE. {Who hat Utken from, the bureau a pact(4, 
placet it in hit haixd] It's very nouriahing! 
Wbefobd. Thank you, misa. 

Then, nudging each other, and entangled in their 
feelingt and the conventiont, they patt out, 
thepherded by NcTtsE. 
Eatb&bihii. Poor things ! 

Olive. What is an anti-patriot, atop-the-war one, 
Mummy? 

KATHERiNBi. [Taking up a newtpaper] Just a stupid 
name, dear — don't chatter! 

OuvE. But tell me just one weeny thing! 
KATHKamE. Well? 
OuvE. Is Daddy one? 

Katherine. Olive! How much do you know about 
this war? 

Olive. They won't obey na properly. So we have 
to beat them, and take away their country. We thaU, 

Kathebinx. Yes. But Daddy doesn't want us to; 
he doesn't think it fair, and he's been saying so. Peo- 
ple are very angry with him. 
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OuvE. Why isn't it fair? I auppoae we're iittls 
than them. 

Katherins. No. 

OiiivE. Oh! in history we always are. And we 
always win. That's why I like history. Which are 
you for, Mummy — ^us or them? 

Katherink. Us. 

Ouvz. Then I shall have to be. It's a pity we're 
not on the same side as Daddy. [Katherinz aktidders] 
Will tiiey hurt him for not taking our side? 

Katherinb. I expect they will, Olive. 

Olivb. Then we shall have to be extra nice to biro. 

Eatherinb. If we can. 

Olivk. I can; I feel like it. 

Helen and Htibebt have returned along the ter- 
race. Seeing Kaiherine and the child, Helen 
pastes on, but Hubert comes in at the Frenoh 
vdndow. 

Olive. (CofeAiny light qf hi-m — eqfUy] Is Uncle 
Hubert going to the front to-day? {Katbekine nod»] 
But not grandfather? 

Kathebine. No, dear. 

Olive. That's lucky for them, isn't it? 

The presence of the child gutet 
him selJ-corUrol. 

Hubert. Well, old girl, it's good-bye. [To Oum] 
What shall I bring you back, chick? 

Olive. Are there shops at the front? I thought it 
was dangerous. 

Hubert. Not a bit. 
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OuTi!. [DisiUiuwned] Oh! 

Katheoinb. Now, darling, give Uncle « good hug. 
Under cover of (Xive's hug, Katherine repairs 
her courage. 
Kathhrinb- The Dad and I'll be with you all in 
■piril. Good-bye, old boy! 

They do not dare to kiss, and Hcbeht goet out 
very stiff and straight, in the doorway passing 
Steel, of whom he takes no tiUvx. Steki. 
hesitates, and would go away. 
Katuekine. Come iD, Mr. Steel. 
Steel. The deputation from Toulmin ought to be 
here, Mra. More. It's twelve. 

Olive. [Having made a little bail of newspaper— slylj/] 
Mr. Stetil, catch! 

[She throws, and Steel catches it in sHenee. 
Kathbbine. Go upstaira, won't you. darling? 
Olive. Mayn't I read in the window, Mummy? 
Then I shati see if any soldiers pass. 

Katherine. No. You can go out on the terrace a 
Utile, and then you must go up. 

[Olive goes reluctantly aid on to the terrace. 
Steel. Awful news thb morning of that Pass! 
And have you seen these? [Reading from, Ike newspaper] 
"We will have no truck with the jargon of the degen- 
erate who vilifies his country at such a moment. The 
Member (or Toulmin has earned for himself the con- 
tempt of all virile patriots." [Re takes up a second 
joumaJ\ "There is a certain type of public man who, 
even at his own expense, cannot resist the itch to 
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advertise himself. We would, at momentB of aational 
crisis, muzzle such persons, as we muzsle dogs that 
we suspect of incipient rabies. . . ." They're in full 
cry after him ! 

Katherine. I mind much more all the creatures 
who are always flinging mud at the country making 
him their hero suddenly! You know what's in his 

Stehl. Ob! We must get him to give up that idea 
of lecturing everywhere against the war, Mrs. More; 
we simply must. 

Kathertse. [Lulening] The deputation's come. Go 
and fetch him, Mr. Steel. He'll be in his room, at the 

Steel, goes out, and KATBEitiNE stands at bay. 
In a rtuyment he opens the door again, to ■usher 
in tl>e deputation; then retires. The four gentle- 
men haw entered as if conscious of grave issues. 
The first and most 'picturesque is Jaios Home, 
a thin, tall, grey-bearded man, with plenlifid 
hair, cojitradidious eyebrows, and the half-sky, 
half-bold Tnanners, altern/^ly rude and otter- 
polite, of one not accustomed to Society, yet 
secretly m,uch taken with himself. Be u dressed 
in rough tweeds, with a red silk tie slung through 
a ring, and is dosely followed by Mark Wace, 
a toaxy, round-faced man of middle-age. wUh 
sleek dark hair, traces of whisker, and a smooth 
woy of continually rubbing his hands together, 
as if selling something to an esteemed customer. 
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Et it rather itout, Treari dark elotkes, wUh 
a large gold chain. FoUoteijig him comes 
Chahles Shelder, a lawyer of fifty, vyUh a 
bald egg-shaped head, and gold -pince-nez. Be 
has little side wkislcFTS, a leathery, y^immtk 
skin, a ratker kind bid watchful and dubious 
face, and lehen he speaks seemj to have a plum 
in his mmdh, which arises from the pre~ 
■ponderanee of his shaven upper lip. Last of 
the deputation comes William Bannitio, an 
energetio-looking, sgitare-shovldered, self-made 
cowitry-jnan, between fifty and sirly, imlh grey 
Tnovstadies, ruddy face, and lively brown eyes. 

Katherine. How do you do, Mr. Home? 

Home. [Bowing rather extravagantly over her hand, at 
if to show his independence of women's influence] Mrs. 
More! We hardly expected This is an honour. 

Wack. How do you do, Ma'am? 

Katherinb. And you, Mr. WaceP 

Wage. Thank you. Ma'am, well indeed! 

Sheldeb. How d'you do, Mrs. MoreP 

Katherine. Very well, thank you, Mr. Shelder. 

Banning. [Speaking with a rather broad country 
accent] This is but a poor occasion, Ma'am. 

Katubrinz. Yes, Mr. Banning. Do sit down, gen- 
tlemen. 

Senng that they will not settle down while she is 
standing, she sits at the table. They gradually 
take their seats. Each mewher of the deputa- 
tion in his own way is severely hanging back 
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from any mention of the tuhjeet in hand; and 
Kathbrtnb (u intent on drawing them to it. 

Katherine. My husband will be here in two min- 
utes. He's only over at the House. 

Shei.dbr. [Who ia of higher standing OJid education 
than the others] Charming position — thia, Mrs, More! 
So near the — er — Centre ot — Gravity — um? 

Katiiehine. I read the account of your second tneet- 
ing at Toulmin. 

Banning. It'a bad, Mrs. More — bad. There's no 
disguising it. That speech was moon-summer mad- 
ness — Ah! it wast Take a lot of explaiiiing away. 
Wliy did you let him, now? Why did you? Not 

He looks at licr, but for answer she only compresses 
her lips. 

Banning. I tell you what hit me — what's hit the 
whole constituenny— and that's his knowing we were 
over the frontier, fighting already, when he made it, 

Katherinc. ^Vhat difference does it make if he did 
know? 

UouE. Hitting below the belt — I should have 
thought — you'll pardon me! 

Banning. Till war's begun, Mrs. More, you're en- 
titled to say what you like, no doubt — but after! 
That's going against your couutry. Ah! hia speech 
was strong, you know — his speech was strong. 

Katbekine. He had made up his mind to speak. 
It was just an accident the news coming then. 

[A sHencs. 
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BANNiNa. Well. Ituit's true, I suppose. What we 
really want is to make sure he won't break out again. 

BoME. Very liigh-minded, his views of coune — but, 
some consideration for the commoD herd. You'll par- 



SnELD&R. We've come with the friendliest feelings, 
Mta. More — but, you know, it won't do, this sort of 
tiling! 

Wace. We shall be able to smooth liim down. Oh! 
surely. 

Banninq. We'd be best perhaps not to mention 
about his knowing that fighting had begun. 

At he speaks, MoRB enterj Ikrougk ike French 
mTtdoiBt. They ali rise. 
MoKB. Good-mom ing, gentlemen. 

He comes doum to the table, btd does not o^er to 
shake hands. 
Bannoto. Well, Mr. More? You've made a woeful 
mistake, air; I tell you to your face. 

More. As everybody else does. Banning. Sit down 
again, please. 

They graduaUy Tesvme their seats, and More 
sUs in Katherink's chair. She alone re- 
mains siavding leaning against ike comer of 
the bay miujcno, watching their faces. 
Banning. You've aeeu the morning's telegrams? I 
tell you, Mr. More — another reverse like that, and the 
flood will sweep you clean away. And I'll not blame 
it. It's only flesh and Uood. 
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MoBB. Allow for the flejh and blood in me, too, 
please. When I spoke the other night it was not with- 
out B ctatain feeling here. [He louche^ kis heart. 

Banninq. But your attitude's ao sudden — you'd not 
beea going that length when you were down with us 
in May. 

MoKB. Do me the justice to reraember that even 
then I was against our policy. It cost me three weeks' 
hard struggle to reiake up my mind to that speech. 
One comes slowly to these things. Banning. 

Shkldbe. Case of conscience? 

MoEB. Such things have happened, Shelder, even 
in politics. 

Shbldeb. You see, our ideals are naturally low — 
how different from yourat 

[More tmiiea. 
KATHEaiifE. 101^ hat drawn near her husband, 
moves bach again, ai if relioved at this gleam of 
geniality. \Va.ci: rubs kis hands. 

Banning. There's one thing you forget, air. We 
send you to Parliament, representing us; but you 
couldn't find six men in the whole constituency that 
would have bidden you to make that speech. 

More. I'm sorry; but I can't help ray convictions. 
Banning. 

Shelder. What was it the prophet was without in 
his own country? 

Banning. Ah! but we're not funning, Mr. More. 
I've never known feeling run so high. Tlie sentiment 
tA both meetings was dead against you. We've had 
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showers of letters to headquarters. Some from very 
good men — very warm friends of yours. 

Sheldbr. Csme now! It's not too late, Let's go 
bock and tell tbem you won't do it again. 

More. Muzzling order? 

Banning. [Bluntly] That'a about it. 

More. Give up my principles to save my Parlia- 
mentary skin. Then, indeed, they might call me a 
degenerate! [He touches the fiewsjmpera on the table. 

Kathekink wakes an abrupt and painful move- 
meni, then remains as still as before, leaning 
against the comer of the tcindow-seai. 

Bannino. Well, Weill I know. But we don't aak 
you to take your words back — we only want discreUon 
in the future. 

More. Conspiracy of silence! And have it said 
that a mob of newspapers have hounded me to it. 

BAHNtNO. They won't say that of you. 

Sheldek. My dear More, aren't you rather drop- 
ping to our level.' With your principles you ought 
not to care two straws what people say. 

More. But I do. I can't betray the dignity and 
courage of public men. If papular opinion is to con- 
trol the utterances of her politicians, then good-bj'c 
indeed to this country! 

BANMiNa. Come now! I won't say that your viewi 
weren't sound enough before the fighting began, I've 
never liked our policy out there. But our blood's 
being spilled; and that makes all the difference. I 
don't suppose they'd want me CTUtcUy, but T'd be reftdy 
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to go myself. We'd all of us be ready. And we can't 
have the man that represents lis talking wild, until 
we've licked these fellows. That's it in a nutshell. 

MoR£. I understand your feeling. Banning. 1 ten- 
der you my resignation. I can't and won't hold on 
where I'm not wanted. 

BAmtmo. No, no, no! Don't do that! [Hit aeoent 
broader and broader] You've 'ad your say, and there it 
is. Coom now! You've been our Member nine yeftn, 
in rain and shine. 

Shelder. We want to keep you, More. Come! 
Give us your promise — that's a good man! 

More. I don't make cheap promises. You oak too 
much. 

[There it tUenee, and they all took at Mobx. 

Shmldeb. There are vejy excellent reasons for the 
Government's policy. 

More. There are always excellent reasons for having 
your way with the weak. 

Shelder. My dear More, how can you get up any 
enthuaiasm for those cattle-lifting ruffiana? 

More. Better lift cattle than lift freedom. 

Sbelder. Well, all we'll ask is that you shouldn't 
go about the country, saying so. 

More. But tliat is just what I must do. 

[Asaiti ihj^ ail look ai More in eonttemaHon. 

HoUE. Not down our way, you'll pardon me. 

Wace. Really— reaUy. sii- 

Shelder, The time of crusades is pa^t. More. 

More. Is it? 
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But, imagine! Up in our own country — the Btacic 
Valley^twclve hundred foreign devils dead and dying 
"the crows busy over them — in our own country, our 
own valley — ours — ours — violated. Would you care 
about "the poor fetlowa" in that Pass?— Invading, 
stealing dogs ! Kill them — kill them ! You would, 
and I would, too! 

The jmrion of those words touches and grips as 
no argitmenls could; and they are siierU. 

More. Well! What's the difference out there? 
I'm nut 90 inhuman as not to want to see this disaster 
in the Pass wiped out. But once tliat'a done, in spite 
of my affection for you; my ambitions, and they're 
not tew; [Very low] in spite of my own wife's feeling, I 
must be free to raise my voice against this war. 

Bannmo. [Speaking slowly, eomvUing ilte others, as it 
were, -with his eyes] Mr. More, there's no man I respect 
more than yourself. I can't tell what they'll say down 
there when we go bock; but I, for one, don't feel it in 
me to take a hand in pressing you farthec agaiust your 
faith. 

Sheldisb. We don't deny that — that you have a 
case of sorts. 

Wage. No — surely. 

Sheldbb. a man should be free, I suppose, to hold 
his own opinions. 

MoBE. Thank you, Shelder. 

Banntno. Well! well! We must take you as you 

are; but it's a rare pity; there'll be a lot of trouble 

Hit eyes light on Houx, who it haniiig joncard 
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Dannino. Wc mual bave it. 

Muitn. \WUhout lijting hi* Artuf] I — I 

7'fM drum-tap oj a rrgimtnt mardrng ia Ktard. 
IlANNiNa. C»n you hear that go by, man — wbeo 
yinir nmnlry's just t>ecn strui^k? 

Sov eomai iJte tctfffif and Tnutter of a JoQowing 

MoHC. 1 (rive you 

Thmi, iharp and clear above aU other toundt. Ae. 
words: "Give the bcRgftrs hell, boys!" "Wipe 
your feel on their dirty eountry!" "Don't 
Imvo "cm » gory •ere!" Avd a burst of hoarte 
rMfrinf. 

MoHX, {Flinging up Am head] That's Kality! By 
Ilnavnn! Not 

Katiikmni. Oh! 

Hrklder. In that case, well go. 

ttjumiNU. You mean it? You lose ub, then! 

[MORK &OIM. 

IlouH. Good ritldouce [Venotnotuly — hi» eyes darting 
httwMn Moke and Kathkrini;]! Go and stump the 
country! Find out what they think of you! You'll 
panlon mel 

One by one. without a word, onl]/ BAiraiKa tooking 
back, they pats oid into Ike haU. Mobe tits 
down at the table before the pile of Jtewtpapers, 
KlTHXRtNIi, in the window, never 
Olivk come* along the terrace to her mother, 
OuvB. They were nice ones! Such a lot of dirty 
people following, and some quite clean, Mummy. [C»n- 
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sciousfrom her moiher*sface that something is very wrong, 
she looks at her father, and then steals up to his side] 
Uncle Hubert's gone, Daddy; and Auntie Helen's cry- 
ing. And — look at Mummy! 

pVioRE raises his head and looks, 
OuYE. Do be on oiu* side! Do! 

She rubs her cheek against his. Feeling that he 
does not rub his cheek against hers, Ouvi: 
stands away, and looks from him to her mother in 
wonder. 

IBB CURTAIN FALLS 



ACT III 

SCENE I 

i cai!>U-slonid alley, without pavemeid, hehind a tvb- 
urban thetdre. The taU, blind, dingy-yellounsh wall 
of the binding it plastered with the tattered rem- 
najds of old entertaimneTii bHU, and the wordt: "To 
Lei," and loi'fft several torn, and one HiU xnrgin 
placard, eoniaining this annov-ncein^nt: "Slop'the- 
War Meeting, October Ut. Addresset by Stephen 
More, Esq., and othert." The alley is plentiftiUg 
strewn vtith refuse and serapa of paper. Three 
atone steps, inset, lead to the stage door. It is a 
dark night, and a street lamp close to the wall throws 
cdi the light there is, A faint, confused mwrmur, 
as of distant hooting is heard. Suddeidy a boy 
comes running, then two rough girls hurry past in 
the direction of the sound; and the alley is again 
deserted. The stage door opens, and a doorkeeper, 
poking his head out, looks up and down. He with- 
draws, but in a second reappears, preceding three 
btaek-ooated gentlemen. 



DooBKEXPiis. It's sU clear. You can get «way 
aown here, gentlemen. Keep to the 1^, then aiiaip 

to the right, round the comer. 
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RoDOH Voice. [At the back of the croted] Look at his 
wtlite liver. You can see it in his taee. 
A Bio Nawt. [In frml] Shut it! Gire 'im a 

Tali, Youth, Silence for the bluted traitor? 

A yavik playt the concertina; Uiere it laughter, 
then an abrupt aOimee, 
MoBX. You Bball have it in a nutshell! 
A SflOPBor. [Flinffitig a iralnulsheU mhifk ttrike* 
MoBE on the ahouider] Here y'are! 

MoBB. Go home, and think! U toreigners invaded 
uj, wouldn't you be fighting tooth and nail like those 
tribesmen, out there? 

Tall Youth. Treacheroua doga! Why don't they 
come out in the open? 

MoKX. They fight the best way they can. 

A burtt of hooting is led by a toldier in khajfi on 
the autekirls. 
More. My friend there in khaU led that hooting. 
I've never said a word against our soldiers. It's the 
Government I condemn for putting them to this, and 
the Press for hounding on the Government, and all of 
you for being led by the nose to do what none of you 
would do, left to yourselves. 

The Tall Yooth leads a somewhat unsjioniafte- 
out burst of execration. 
MoRK. I say not one of you would go for a weaker 

VoiCBS m THE Crowd. 

BoDon Voice, Tork sensel 
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Gibl'b Voice. He's gitlin' at youi 
Tall Yoxtth's Voice. Shiny skunk! 
A Nawt. [S-udderd;/ skovlderitig fonBard\ Look 
'ere, Mister! Don't you come gaffin' to those who've 
got mates out there, or it'll be the worse for you — you 



CocKtfKT Voice. And git your wife to put cotton- 
wool in yer ears. 

[A gpvrt of laughter. 

A FaiHNDi.T Voice. [From Oie ouUkiTU] Shame! 
there! Bravo, Moie! Keep it up! 

[A scuffle dronemt Ikia cry. 

MoB£i. [TFtiA sehemenee] Stop that! Stop that! 
You ! 

Tall Youth. Traitor! 

An Abtisan. Who black-legged? 

Middle-aged Man. Ought to be shot — backin' hia 
country's enemies! 

More. Those tribesmen are defending their homes. 

Two Voices. Hear! hear! 

[They are huatied into silence, 

TallYodth. Wind-bag! 

MoEE. [With svdden ■possum] I>efeading their homes! 
Not mobbing nnanned men! 

[Steel again putts at his arm. 

RouQH. Shut it, or we'll do you in! 

MoBE. [Recovering his coolness] Ah! Do me in by 
alt meana! You'd deal such a blow at cowardly moba 
as wouldn't be forgotten in your time. 

Steel. For God's soke, sir! 
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More. [Shaking off kit touch] WeU! 

r/w. e is an ugly rush, checked by the fail of the 
foremost figures, throvm too suddenly agamtt 
tkt- bottom step. The erotad Tecoiit. 
Thet ; u a momenlajy luU, and Mobe dares 
steadily doum at them. 
CocKNKT Voice. Don't 'e speiik well! What elo- 
quence! 

Ttoo or three nulsheile and a piece of orange-peel 
strike Morx acroes the face. He take* vo 
mOiee. 
Rough Voic«. That's it! Give 'im some encourage- 

The jeering laughter is changed to anger by the 
contemptuous smile on MoRii'a face. 
A Tall Yooth. Traitor! 
A VoicTE. Don't stand there like a stuck pig. 
A RoDGH. Let's 'ave 'im dahn off that! 

TJrideT cover of the applause that greets this, he 
strikes Moeb aero** the legs viiih a bell. Steel 
starts forward. Moee, flinging out his arm, 
turns hint back, and resumes his tranquil star- 
ing at the crowd, in whom, tiie sense of being 
foiled by this silence is fast turning to rage. 
The Crowd. Speak up, or get down! 
Get away, there — or we'll make you! 
[Moi 

A Youth. [In a luU of disconcertion] I'll make 'i 
speak! See! 
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He darls forward and spits, defiling Mobe's 
hand. More jcrkir it up as if ii had been 
Hung, then stands as still as ever. A ipuH of 
lauglUer dies into a skiver of repugnance ai Ike 
action. The shaine is fanned again lo fury by 
the sight af Mohb's seomfidface, 
TAiii Youth. [Out of murmurinjl Sliift! or you'll 
get it! 
A Voice, Enough of your ugly mug! 
A Bough. Give 'im one! 

Two flung Hones strike More. He staggers and 
nearly falls, then rights himself. 
A Girl's Voice. Shame! 
FsiENDLr Voice. Bravo, More! Stick to iti 
A RotiQH. Give 'im another! 
A Voice. No! 

A Giri>'b Voice. Let 'im alone! Come oa, Billy, 
thia ain't no fun! 

StJU looking up ai More, the whole crowd f alia 
into an uneasy silence, broken only by the 
shuffling of feet. Then the Bicf Navvy in the 
front rank lunis and elbows hi* titay out to the 
edge of the crowd. 
The Navvy. Let "im be! 

With kalf'sullen and kalf-ehamefaeed acquies- 
cence the crowd breaks up and drifts back 
whence it came, till the alley is nearly empty. 
Moke. \As if coming lo, out of a trance — teipiitf , 
kanil and dieting his coal] Well, Steel! 
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And followed by Steel, he dsaeendi the ttepa and 
moves aieay. Two policemen pass glancing up 
ai the broken glaai. One of them gtopi and 
■makee a note. 



SCENE n 

The window-end of Kathesine's bedroom, panelled in 

cream-coloured vood. The tight from four candlea 
it falling on Kathercje, who is sitting before the 
tHeer fnirror of an old oak dressing-table, brushing 
her hair. A door, on the l^t, stands ajar. An oak 
chair against the wall close to a recessed window is 
ail the other furniture. Through this window the 
blue night is seen, where a mial is rolled out flai 
amongst trees, so that only dark clumps qf boughs 
show here and there, beneath a moonlit sky. As the 
curtain rises, Eathebine, wiOi brush arrested, ia 
listening. She begins again brushing her hair, then 
stops, and taking a packet of letters from, a drawer 
of her dressing-table, reads. Through the just open 
door behind her comes the voice of Ouvb. 

Olive. Mummy! I'm awake! 

Bid Katherine goes on reading; and Olive 
steals into tlie room in her nightgown. 

OuvK. [At Katherine's cB>ow — examinirtg her watch 
on its stand] It's fourteen minutes to eleven. 

Kathxbine. Olive, Olive! 
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Olive. Does Daddy often? 

Katsbrink. Yes, nowadays. 

Olive, What does it mean? 

Kathgrini. Speaking to people who won't listen. 

OuvK. Wliat do Ibey do, then? 

Kathkrine. Just a few people go to hear him, and 
then a great crowd comes and breaks in; or they wut 
for him outside, and throw things, and hoot. 

OuvK. Poor Daddy! Is it people on our side who 
llirow things? 

Kathebine. Yes, but only rough people. 

Olivb. Why does he go oa doing it? I shouldn't. 

Katherdje. He thinks it is his duty. 

OuTE. To your neighbour, or only to God? 

Kathkhdje. To both- 

OuvH. Oh! Are those his letters? 

Kathekine. Yes. 

Oltve. [Reading from ike Utter] "My dear Heart," 
Does he always call yon his dear heart. Mummy? It's 
rather jolly, isn't it? "I shall be home about half-past 
ten to-morrow night. For a few hours the fires of 

p-u-r-g-a-t-o-r-y will cease to bum " What are the 

fires of p-u-r-g-a-t-o-r-y? 

Kathbhinb. [Putting away the letters] Come, Oiive! 

Olive. But what are they? 

Kathebinb. Daddy means that he's been very nn- 
l>appy. 

Olive. Have you, too? 

Kathekine. Yes. 





Ouyii. [CheerfuUg] So have L May 1 
window? 

Kathebine. No; you'U let the miat in. 

OLrvB. Isn't it a funny mist — all flat! 

EIathesini;. Now, come along, frog! 

Olive. [Making time] Mummy, when is Uncle Hu- 
bert coming back? 

Kathkrink. We don't know, dear. 

Olive, I suppose Auntie Helen'll stay with ua till 
lie does. 

Kathehine. Yes. 

Olive. That's something, isn't itP 

Kathxkinb. [Picking her up] Now then! 

Oltvi:. \Deliciouily limp] Had I better put in the 
duty to your neighbour — if there isn't a victory soon? 
[Ai they pass through the door] You're tickling under 
my knee! [LOtle gurgles of pleasure foliow. Then 
gHence. Then a drowty voice] I must keep awake for 
Daddy. 

Katherine eomea back. She is about to leave 
the door a little open, when she hears a knock 
on the other door. It is opened a few inches, 
and Nuebe's voice says: "Can I come in, 
Ma'am? " The Nusbe ames in. 

Katheeine. [ShTittinj Ouve'b door, and going up to 
her] What is it, Nurse? 

NuBSE. [Speaking in a lout wmm] I've b«en meaning 
to — I'll never do it in the daytime. I'm giving you 
notice. 
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Kx7StaDf». Nume! You too! 

She looks towards Ou^-e's room with dismay. 
Thf Ndbse *miidges a ihte tear awa]/from Itrr 

Ndrse. I want to go right away at ooce. 

Katherim:. Leave Olive! That i» the miw of the 
fathers with a vengeaJice. 

NuBaE. I've bad another letter from my »od. No, 
Miaa Katherlnc, wlule the master goes on upboldin' 
these murderiu' outlandish creatures. I can't live in 
this house, not now he's coming back. 

Kathkhdjk. But, Nurse ! 

NnRSB. It's not like them \Wilh an ifwiabh gesture] 
downstMra, because I'm frightened of the mob, or of 
the window's bein' broke again, or mind what thit 
boys in the street say. I should thiiJt not — no! Il'a 
my heart. Tm sore night and day fh inlcin ' of my son, 
and him lying out there at night without a rag of dry 
clothing, and water that the bullocks won't drink, and 
maggots in the meat; and every day one of his friends 
laid out stark and cold, and one day — 'imself perhaps. 
If anything were to 'appen to him, I'd never forgive 
meself — here. Ah! Miss Katherine, I wonder how 
you bear it — bad news comin' every day — And Sir 
John's face so sad — And all the time the master 
speaking against us. as it might be Jonah 'imself. 

K&THEBiifE. But, Nurae, how eon you leave us, 
youf 

Ndbeik. [Smudging at her cheek*] There's that tells 
me it's encouragin' something to happen, if I stay here; 
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and Mr. More coming back to-night. You can't serve 
God and Manimon, the Bible says. 

Kathbrine. Don't you know wUat it's costing him? 

Ndbbk. Ah! Coet him his Seat, and hia reputation; 
and more than that it'll coat him, to go against the 
country. 

Kathbbinb. He's following hia conaciencc. 

Nurse. And others must follow theirs, too. No, 
Miss Katherine, for you to lot him — you, with your 
three brothers out there, and your father fair wasting 
away with grief, Sufferin' too aa you've been these 
three months past. Wbat'll you feel if anything hap- 
pens to my three young gentlemen out there, to my 
dear Mr. Hubert that I nursed myself, when your 
precious mother couldn't? What would she have said 
—with you in the camp of his enemies? 

Katheedtb, Nurae, Nurse! 

NuBSE. In my paper they say he's encouraging these 
heathens and makin' the foreigners talk about us; and 
every day longer the war lasts, there's our blood on 
this house. 

Kathekine. [Turning auny] Nurse, I can't— I won't 

Norse. [Looking ai her intenily] Ah! You'll move 
him to leftve off! I see your heart, my dear. But if 
you don't, then go I muat! 

She nods her head gravely, goes to the door of 
Olivb's room, opens it gently, standi looking 
for a ■moment, then with the words "My Lamb!" 
«h« goes in noiselessly and doses the door. 
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Katberc«e hirru back to her gla»s, pui* baek ker 
hair, and smoaiht her lipit and eyes. The door 
JTom ihe corridor w opened,' and Helen's voiee 
gays: "Kit! You're not in bed?" 
Kathxrinb. No, 

Helen loo is in a wrapper, icUk a piere of lace 
throvm over ker head. Her face is scared and 
miserabk, and she runs into Katheeink's 

Kath&rimx. My dear, what is it? 

Helen. I've seen— a vision ! 

Katherins. Hssh! You'll wake Olive! 

Helen. [Slaring before ker\ I'd just fallen asleep, 
and I saw a plain that seemed to run into the sky- 
like— tliat fog. And on it there were— dark things. 
One grew into a body without a head, and a gun by 
its aide. And one was a man sitting huddled up, 
nursing a wounded leg. He had the face of Hubert's 
SCTvant, Wreford. And then I saw — Hubert. His 
face was all dark and thin: and he had— a wound, an 
awful wound here [She touches h^ breast]. The blood 
was ninning from it, and he kept trying to stop it — 
oh! Kit — by kiaaing it {She pauses, stifled by emofcn]. 
Then I heard Wreford laugh, and say vultures didn't 
touch live bodies. And th(*e came a voice, from some- 
where, calling out: "Oh! God! I'm dying!" And 
Wreford began to swear at it, and I heard Hubert 
say; "Don't, Wreford; let the pioor fellow be!" But 
the voice went on and on, moaning and crying out: 
"I'M lie here all night dying — and then 111 die!" And 
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Wrcford dragged himself along the grouod; bis face 
nil deviibb, lilce a man who's going to kill. 

Kathebine. My dear! How ghastly! 

Helen. Still that vo'iai went on, and I saw Wreford 
take up the dead man's gun. Then Hubert got upon 
his feet, and went tottering along, so (eebly, so dreod- 
fuUy^ — -but before he could reach and stop him, Wre- 
ford fired at the man who was crying. And Hubert 
called out: "You brute!" and fell right down. And 
when Wreford saw him lying there, he began to moon 
and sob, but Hubert never stirred. Then it all got 
black again— and I could see a dark woman-thing 
creeping, first to the man without a head; then to Wre- 
ford; then to Hubert, and it touched him, and sprang 
away- And it cried out: "A— ai — ah!" {Poinling out 
at the mut] Look! Out there! The Hark things! 

Kathbbink. [Pvtting her arm* round her] Yes, dear, 
yes! You must have been looking at the mist. 

Helen, {Strangely calm.] He's dead! 

Kathebine. It was only a dream. 

Helen. You didn't hear that cry. [She lialena\ 
That's Stephen. Forgive me. Kit; I oughtn't to have 
upset you, but I couldn't help coming. 

She goee aid. Kathebine, into whom tier emO' 
Hon seem* to have patiol, turn* fepcrUhij/ la 
the vmdow, thnnn* it open and lean* out. 
More nojnes in. 

Hobs. Kit! 

Cateking light of her figure in the urindow, he goes 
quieldp to her. 
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Katberine. Ah! [She has mattered her emotion 

More. Let me look at you! 

He draws her from the window to the candlelight. 
and looks long at her. 

More:. What have you done to your hair? 

Katherine. Nothing. 

More. It's wonderful to-night. 

Ue takes it greedily and biirtes hit face in U. 

Katherine. [Drawing her hair away] Weli? 

More. At last! 

K.vTHERrNE. [Pointing to Olive's room] HaahE 

More. How is she? 

Kathehdje. All right. 

More. And you? 

[Eathebine tkrugt her shovlders 

More. Six weeks! 

Kathkhine. Why have you come? 

More. Why! 

Katherine. You begin again the day after to- 
morrow. Was it worth while? 

More. Kit! 

Katherine. It makes it harder for me, that's all. 

More. [Staring at her] What's come to you? 

KATttERiNE. Six weeks b a long time to sit and read 
about your meetiogs. 

More. Put that away to-night. \Ee touches her] This 
is what travellers feel when they come out o( the 
desert to — water. 

Katherine. [Suddeidy notiang Ae cut on hit fore- 
head[ Your forehead! It's cut. 

More. It's nothing. 
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KATHEsms. Oh! Let me bathe Hi 
More. No, dear! It's all right. 
Kathkhd™. [Turnirtg away] Helen has just been 
Icllirtg me a dream she's had of Hubert's death. 
MoB£. Poor child ! 

Katherini:. Dream bad dreams, and wait, and hide 
oneself — ^there'a been nothing else to do. Nothing, 
Stephen — nothing ! 
More. Hide? Because of me? 

[Katherene ncxU. 
More. [WUk a vumemeni of dUlreaal I see. I 
thought from your letters you were coming to fed — . 
Kit! You look so iovely! 

StiddsTtly he tees that she is crying, and goes 
qmeldy to her. 
More. My dear, don't cry! God knows I don't 
want to make things worse for you. I'll go away. 

She draws away from him a litSe, and after looking 

long at her, he siis doum at the drexfing-iable 

and begins turning over the bnuhst and artidea 

of toilet, trying to find words. 

More. Never look forward. After the time Fve 

had — I thought — to-night — it would be summer — I 

thought it would be yon — and everything! 

WhUe he is speaking Katbkrine hai stolen closer. 
She suddenly drops on her lenses by his side and 
teraps his hand in her hair. He turns and daapr 
her. 
MoRX. Kit! 

Kathbrinb. Ah! yea! But — to-moirow it begins 
ih! Stephen! How long — how long am I to 
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be torn in two? [Drawing back in kit armt] I CBJi't — 

MoK£. My darling! 

Kathebdte. Give it up! For my sake! Give it 
up! [Pressing closer to him] It shall be me — and every- 
thing 

MoHE. God! 

Katherine. It skaU be — if — if 

More. [Agltast] You're not making tenns? Bar- 
gaining? For God's soke. Kit! 

Kathertoe. For God's sake, Stephen! 

More. You! — ot all people — you! 

Kathehine. Stephen! 

For a moment More yields uUerly, then shrinks 

MoHE. A bargain! It's selling my soul! 

He struggles oiii of her arms, gets up, OTtd stands 
wiihaid speaking, staring at her, and viping 
the sweat from his forehead. KATnERiNE re- 
mains some seconds on her knees, gazing up at 
him, not realizing. Then her head droops; she 
too gets up and stands apart, vnth her vvapper 
drawn close round her. It is as if a cold and 
deadly shame had come to them both. Quite 
suddenly More turns, and, vniJtoul looking 
back, feebly makes his way out of the room. 
When he is gone Kathebine drops on her knees 
and remains there motionless, huddled in her 
hair. 

THE CURTAIN FAUA 
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SmiL. Some ode must do the work. You're half 
dead AS it U. 

MoBE. There's lota of kick in me. 
Steel. Give it up, sir. The odds are too grest. It 
isn't worth it. 

More. To fight to a finish; knowing you must be 
beaten — is anything better worth it? 
Stbbl. Well, then, I'm not going. 
More. This is my private hell. Steel; you don't 
roast in it any longer. Believe me, it's a great conifort 
to hurt uo one but youraclt. 
Steel. I can't leave you, sir. 

More. My dear boy, you're a brick — but we've 
got ofT by a miracle so far, and I can't have the respon- 
sibility of you any longer. Hand me over that eorre- 
spondence about to-morrow's meeting. 

Steel lalcrt tome papers from kit pocket, but doei 

not hand them. 

More. Come! [He itretcliea aid kit hand for the 

papers. As Steel siUl dratcs back,he tays Tnore »haTp^\ 

Give them to me. Steel! [Steel hands them over] Now, 

that ends it, d'you see? 

They stand looking ai each other; then Steux, 
very muck upset, turns and goes oul of the room. 
More, icho has watched him with a sorry mule, 
putt the papers into a dis patch-case. As he is 
doting the bureau, the footman Henrt enters, 
antMuncing: "Mr. Mendip, sir." ME^fDIP 
eomet in, and the Footman jcithdrawa. More 
(iHTU to his vitilor, but does not hold out his hand. 
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Mendip. [Taking Mobei'b Iiand] Give me credit (or 
a little philosophy, my friund. Mrs. More told mv 
you'd be back to-day. Have you hcardP 

MoBB. What? 

Mkndip. There's been a victory. 

More. Thank God! 

Mkndip. Ah! So you actually are flesh and blood. 

Mom. Yea! 

Mendip. Take off the martyr's shirt, Stephen. 
You're only flouting human nature. 

MoBE. So — even you defend the mob! 

Mendip. My dear fellow, you're up against the 
strongest common instinct in the world. What do 
you eipect? That the man in the street should be a 
Quixote? That hia love of country should express 
itself in philosophic altruism? What on earth do you 
expect? Men ore very simple creatures; and Mob is 
just conglomerate essence of simple men. 

More. Conglomerate excrescence. Mud of street 
and market-place gathered in a torrent — Tliis blind 
howling "patriotism"— what each man feels in here? 
[He touches kis breast] No! 

Mendip. You think men go beyond instinct — the; 
don't. All they know is that something's hurting thai 
image of themselves that they call country. They just 
feel something big and religious, and go it blind. 

MoBE. Thia used to be the country of free speech 
It used to be the country where a man was eipectec 
to hold to his faith. 

Hknsif. There are limits to human nature, Stephen, 
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Sib John. There is other news, 
KATHmtiNE. One of the boys? Hubert? 

[Sm John bnwt kit head. 
Katherine. Killed? 

[Sir John again bow* his head. 
Eathering. The dream! [She eoBen her face] Poor 
Helen! 

They atartdfor a Jew secondi tiienl, then Sib John' 
raitet his head, and pulling up a hand, Umche* 
her wet cheek. 

Sir John. [Biukily] Whom the godiS love 

Ratherine. Hubert! 
Sra John. And hulks like me go on living! 
Katbeihne, Dear Dad ! 

SiH John. But we shall drive the ruffians now! We 
ah^l break tbem. Stephen back? 
Kathe«ine. Last aight. 

Sir John. Has he finished his blasphemous speech- 
making at last? [Kathebine shakei her head\ Not? 

Then, seeing thai KAXHEHtNB is quivering initA 
emotion, he strobes her hand. 
SiK John. My dear! Death ia in many houses! 
Kathebine. I must go to Helen. Tell Stephen, 
Father. 1 can't. 

Snt John. If you wish, child. 

She goes out, leaning &m John to his graee, pua- 
jded grief; a>}d in a few seconds More comes in. 
More. Yes, Sir John. You wanted me? 
SiK John. Hubert is killed. 
More, Hubert! 
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Sir John. By these — whom you uphold. Kiatherioe 
aaked me to let you know. She's gone to Helen. I 
undcratand you only came back last night from 
your — - No word I can use would give what I feel 
about thaL I don't know how things stand now be- 
tween you and Eatherine; but I tell you this, Ste- 
phen: you've tried her these last two months beyond 
what any woman ought to bear! 

JMoRE maket a geitwre t^ pout. 

Sib John. When you chose your course — — 

MoR£. Chose! 

Sib John. You placed yourself in opposition to 
every feeling in her. You knew this might come. It 
may come again with another of my sons 

MoEE. I would willingly change places with any 
one of them. 

Sir John. Yes— I can believe in your unhappinest. 
I cannot conceive of greater misery than to be arrayed 
against your country. If I could have Hubert back, 
I would not have him at such a price — no, nor all my 

sons. Pro patrid mtrri My boy, at all events, is 

happy! 

More. Yes! 

Sm John. Yet you can go on doing what you are! 
What devil of pride has got into you, Stephen? 

More. Do you imagine I think myself better than 
the humblest private fighting out there? Not for a 
minute. 

Sm John. I don't understand you. I always thought 
you devoted to Katherine. 
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More. Sir John, you believe that country comes 
before wife and child? 

Sib John. I do. 

More. So do I. 

Sib John, [Bevrildered] Whatever my country does 
or leaves undooe, I do more presume to judge her than 
I presume to judge my God. [Witk ail the exaiiation of 
the tuffering he Aa» vjidergone for Aer] My country! 

More. I would give all I have — for that creed. 

Sib John, [jPtwefad] Stephen, Fve never looked on 
you na a crank; I always believed you sane and honest. 
But this ia — viaionary mania. 

More. Viaion of what might be. 

Sm John. Why can't you be content with what the 
gracdeat nation — the grandest men on earth — have 
found good enough for them? I've known them, I've 
seen what they could suffer, for our country. 

MoBE. Sir John, imagine what the last two months 
have been to me! To see people turn away in the 
street — old friends paas me as if I were a wall I To 
dread the post! To go to bed every night with the 
sound of hooting in my ears ! To know that my name 
ia never referred to without contempt^ 

Sir John, You have your new friends. Plenty of 
them, I underatand. 

More. Does that make up for being spat at as I 
waa last night? Your battles are fool's play to it. 

The stir and nuUe of the croted in the street growt 
iffuder. Sir John iwmt hit head ttrwardt H. 

Snt John. You've heard there's been a victory. Do 
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you carry your uimaturaJ feeling so far fts to be aorry 
for that? [Moke thakea hit head] Thai's aomething 
For God's sake, Stephen, stop before it's gone paat 
mending. Don't ruin your life with Kalherine. Hu- 
bert was her favourite brother; you are backing those 
who killed him. Think what that means to her! 
Drop this — mad Quixotism— idealism — whatever you 
call it. Take Katherine away. Leave the country 
till the thing's over — this eountry of yours that you're 
opposing, and — and — ^traducing. Take her away! 
Come! What good are you doing? What earthly 
good? Come, my boy! Gefori; you're utterly undone. 

MoitB. Sir John! Our men are dying out there for 
the faith that's in them! I believe my faith the 

higher, the better for mankind ■ Am I to slink 

away? Since I began this campaign I've found hun- 
dreds who've thanked me for taking this stand. They 
look on me now as their leader. Am I to desert them? 
When you led your forlorn hopi; — did you ask yourself 
what good you were douig, or whether you'd come 
through alive? It's my forlorn hope not to betray 
those who ore following me; and not to help let die a 
fire — a fire that's sacred — not only now in tliis country, 
but in all countries, (or all time. 

Snt John. [After a long stare] I give you credit for 
believing wnat you say. But let me tell you what- 
ever that fire you talk ot^ — I'm too old-fashioned to 
grasp — one fire you are letting die — your wife's love. 
By God! This crew of your new friends, this crew of 
oranka and jays, if they can make up to you for the 
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losa o( her love — of your career, of all those who used 
to like and reapect you — so much the better for you. 
But if you find yourself bankrupt of affection — alone 
as the l&st man on earth; if this business ends in your 
utter ruin and destniction — as it must — I shall not 
pity — I cannot pity you. Good-night! 

lie marchet to the door, opens H, and goei out. 
MoKB u left sUmding -perfeaiy itiil. The ttir 
and murmur of the aired U gratmng all i/ie time, 
and shwly forces itself on his consciousness. lie 
goet to the bay window arid looks oiui; that rings 
the hell. It is not answered, and, after turning 
■up the lights, he ringt again. Katherine 
comes in. She u wearing a black hat, and black 
outdoor coat. She speales coldly without looking 
Jip. 
Kathebin'e. You rang! 
MoEE. For them to shut this room up. 
Katherinb. The aervanta have gone out. They're 
afraid of the house being set on fire. 
More. I see. 

Kathukinb. They have not your ideals to sustain 
them. [More winces] I am going with Helen and 
Olive to Father's. 

MoHB. [Tnjing to take in the exact sense of her vxirds] 
Good! You prefer that to an hotel? [Katheiunb nodji. 
Gmtli/] Will you let me say. Kit, how terribly I feel 
for you — Hubert's— — 

Kathehine. Don't. I ought to have made what I 
meant plainer. I am not coming back. 
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Nat ? Not while the 1 

KA.THERINI1. Not — at all- 

MoBE. Kit! 

Eathzsiine. I warned you from the 6rat. You've 
ione too far! 

More. [TerrSdy moved] Do you underst&nd what 
this means? After ten yeara — and all— our love! 

Kathebdib. Watitlave? How could you ever have 
loved one so unheroic as myself! 

TiIoHB. This is madness. Kit — Kit! 

Kathebine. Last night I was ready. You couldn't. 
If you couldn't then, you never can. You are very 
exalted. Stephen. I don't Uke living— I won't live. 
with one whose equal I am not. This has been coming 
ever since you made that speech. I told you that 
night what the end would be. 

MoBE. [Trying io p»l his arma round her] Don't beso 
terribly cruel! 

KATHERtNE. Nol Let's have the truth! People so 
wide apart don't love! Let me go! 

Mobs. In God's name, how can I help the difference 
in our faitha? 

Kathebinb. Last night you used the word — bar- 
gain. Quite right. I meant to buy you. I meant 
to kill your faith. You showed me what I was doing. 
I don't like to be shown up aa a driver of bargains, 
Stephen. 

MoEK. God knowH — I never meant- 

[ I'm not yours in spirit — I don't 
choose to be your 
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MoBi, at if lathed ba a whip, hat tkrotm up hit 
handt in an atlUude ofdrrfvnce. 
Katherine. Yes, that's cruel! It shows the bdghtf 
you live on. I won't drag you down. 

Mobs. For God's sake, put your pride away, and 
seel I'm fighting for the tajth that's in me. What 
else can a mau doP Whut else? Ah! Kil! Do seel 

Kathbrini!. I'm strangled hore! Doing nothing — 
sitting silent — when my brotlicrs are fighting, and being 
killed. I shall try to go out nursing. Helen will come 
with me. I have my faith, too; my poor common love 
of country. I can't stay here with you. I spent last 
night on the floor — thinking — and I know! 
MoR£. And Olive? 

Katherine. I shall leave her at Father's, with 
Nurse; unless you forbid me to take her. You can. 

More. [Iirily] That I shall not do — you know very 
well. You are tree to go, and to take her. 

Kathbbinb. [Very low] Thaiik you! [Suddetdij the 
turns to hint, and draws kit eyes on her. Without a 
sound, she putt her whole xirength into that look] Stephen! 
Give it up! Come down to me! 

The festive sounds from the street grow louder. 
There oan be heard the blowing qf ■whistles, and 
bladders, and aU the sounds of joy. 
More. And drown in— iW? 

Katherjne iuma smfUy to the door. There she 
riands and again looks ai him. Her face is 
us, from the eimflicling currenls of her 
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Mori:. So — you're going? 
Katherine. [In a vihisper] Yea. 

She hendt her head, opens Ae door, and goM. 
More staria faru-ard as if to follow her, bid 
OuTE htu appeared in the doorwaj/. She hat 
on a ttraight liOle wkiU coat and a round wkHe 
cap. 
OuTV. Aren't you coming with ub, Daddy? 

IMoRE thaJeei hi* head, 
Olivb. Why not? 

More. Never mind, my dicky bird. 

Olive. The motor'U have to go very slow. There 

are such a lot of people ia the street. Are you staying 

to atop them setting the house on fir^? [Mors nodt] 

May I stay a little, too? [Mobe shakes hia head] Why? 

More. IPuUing hi* hand on her head] Go along, my 

Olfve. Oh! love me up, Daddy! 

[Mobe lakes and lovti her up 
OuvE. Oo-o! 

More. Trot, my soul! 

She soes, looks back al him, turns suddenly, and 

vanishes. 
Mobe follows her to the door, but stops tliere. 
Then, as full realisatiem begins to dainn on him, 
he runs to the bay windaie, craning his head to 
ealch light of the front door. There is the sound 
of a vehicle starting, and the continual hooting 
of its horn as ii makes its way among the ttrowd 
Be turns frnm tlie window- 
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into the bag wiruhw, and Hand gaping up at 

Chiet Studknt. Speech! Speecbl 

The noUe ebbt, and MosR look* round him. 

Chief Student. Now then, you, sir. 

MoaE. [In a quiet Poice] Very well. You are here 
by the law that governa the action of all mobs — the 
law of Force. By that taw, you can do what you like 
to this body of mine. 

A Voice. And we will, too. 

More. I don't doubt it. But before that, I've a 
word to aay. 

A Voice. You've always that. 

[Another Voice rauea a donkey'* braying. 

More. You— Mob — are the most contemptible thing 
under the sun. When you walk the street — God goes 



Chief Stodent. Be careful, you — air. 

Voices. Down him! Down with the beggar! 

More. [Above the murmur*] My fine friends, I'm 
not afraid of you. You've forced your way into my 
house, and you've asked me to speak. Put up with 
the truth for once! [Bit word* rush auil You are the 
thing that pelts the weak; kicks women; howls down 
free speech. This to-day, and that to-morrow. Brain 
— you have none. Spirit — not the ghost of it! If 
you're not meanness, there's no such thing. If you're 
not cowardice, there ia no cowardice [Above the grow- 
ing fiereene** oj the hubbub] Patriotism — there are two 




our soldiers, and this of mine. Yau 
e neither! 
Chcrp Student. [Checking a dangerma nwAJ Hold 
m! Hold od! [To Morb] Swear to utter i 
blasphemy against your country: Swear itl 
Crowd. Ah! Ay! Ah! 

More. My country is not yours. Mine is that great 

country which shall never take toll from the weakness 

of others. [Above the groaning\ Ah! you can break my 

head and my windows; but don't think that you can 

, break my faith. You could never break or shake it, 

I if you were a millioa to one. 

A girl with dark eyes and hair alt v>ild, leapt out 

from the crowd and shakes her fist at him.. 

GiBii. You're friends with them that killed my ladl 

I' [MoBB tmHes down at iter, and she aurijtly plueke the 

I knife from the beU of a Boy Scout betide her] Smile, 

I you — cur! 

A violent rJwft and heave from behind fiing* Mobe 
forward on to the steel. He reeU, stagger* back, 
and falls down arnangst the crowd. A geream, 
a sioay, a rush, a hubbub of ories. The GeiEsr 
Student shouts above ilie riot: "Steady!" 
Ajiollter: "My God! He's got it!" 
Chief Student. Give liim air! 

The crmitd falls back, and two Studentb, bending 
over More, lift his anns and head, but they fall 
like lead. Desperaicly they test him for life. 
CmEF Stddknt. By the Lord, it's over! 

Then begin* a soared swaying out toward* the 
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